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Conduct New 


York Milk Hearngs 


Producers’ Demands For Sharply Advanced Returns Considered by Federal-State 


Officials at Series of Meetings—Consumers Oppose Retail Price Rise 


UBLIC HEARINGS on 
specific amendments to the federal-state 


thiry-seven 


orders controlling the handling of milk 
in the New York Metropolitan marketing 
area got under way at the Hotel St. George 
in Brooklyn on August Ist. All but a very 
small number of the proposals dealt with 
changes in the direction of higher returns 
for the producers, either by increases in in- 
dividual class rates or rearrangement of the 
classifications in the pool. 


The series, in which the Brooklyn sessions 
are to be followed by a further hearing at 
Watertown, N. Y. on August 5th and at 
Albany on August 7th, are an outgrowth of 
the recent milk withholding campaign among 
upper New York milk|shed dairymen which 
was provisionally settled through the com- 
bined efforts of Governor Herbert H. Leh- 
man, Owen D. Young, spokesman for the 
dairy farmers, Commissioner of Agriculture 
and Markets Holton V. Noyes, and N. J. 
Cladakis, Federal Market Administrator for 
this area. 


The dairymen had+agreed to resume de- 
liveries pending the outcome of their strong 
appeals for materially advanced milk price 
returns filed through the regular channels 
provided under the market control legisla- 
tio 


Consumer Protests Filed 


\t the initial session major attention was 
devoted to the filing of testimony on behalf 
of the consuming interests as a whole. Rep- 
resentatives of many consumer groups were 
on hand, including New York City’s Com- 
missioner of Markets William Fellowes Mor- 
gan, Jr., all of whom opposed any action in- 
creasing the returns to producers which 
would be reflected in a further increase in 
Metropolitan area retail milk prices. Mr. 
Morgan warned that any rise in rates tend- 
ins to curtail fluid milk consumption among 
the city’s millions would be detrimental to 
the farmer and producer in the long run. 
Waldo R. McNutt of the Consumer-Farmer 
Milk Cooperative voiced the opinion of his 
orranization that increased returns to the 
dairymen need not be followed by advances 
in prices to the consumer. 


Following the recording of several other 
individual consumer group views, the prob- 
lems of the producer in endeavoring to meet 
advancing production costs was graphically 
described by Mrs. George Pringle and Mrs. 
Vera DeGroat, up-State dairy farm opera- 
tors. 

The second session was held on August 
2nd with dealer interests presenting their 
testimony. 


Outline of Suggested Changes 
The substance of the major changes pro- 


groups filing suggested 
amendments for consideration at the hear- 


posed by those 


ings may be summarized as follows: 

New Jersey dairymen, represented by the 
United Milk Producers of New Jersey and 
the Sussex County Cooperative Milk Pro- 
ducers Association, Inc., asked for changes 
in pricing fluid milk (Class I) sold outside 
the marketing area. The milk is now priced 
at twenty cents a hundredweight over the 
uniform or average price of milk. The New 
Jersey groups proposed that the full fluid 
price, highest in the New York scale, apply 
to the milk unless it is produced and sold 
within a state where milk prices are fixed. 

The same groups also asked that New Jer- 
sey producers be added to the thirty-cent 
locational premium area. A twenty-cent pre- 
mium per hundredweight is now paid in New 
Jersey. 

New York City charitable 
agencies filed an amendment which would 
make charitable institutions eligible to pur- 


A group of 
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chase milk at the relief price (57 cents under 
the fluid price) if the institutions could show 
evidence of ability to increase consumption. 
The proposal came from Catholic Charities 
of the Archdiocese of New York, Catholic 
Charities of the 3rooklyn, 
Federation of Protestant Welfare Agencies, 


Archdiocese of 


Federation for the Support of Jewish Phil- 
anthropic Societies, Greater New York Hos- 
pital Association, United Hospital Fund, and 
the Welfare Council of New York City. 
Seek $3.82 Class 1 Minimum 
An ameridment fluid 


price of $3.82 a hundredweight was proposed 


fixing a minimum 
jointly by the Metropolitan Cooperative Milk 
Producers Bargaining Agency, Dairy Far- 
mers Union, Associated Independents, Dairy- 
men’s League Cooperative Association, Inc., 
and Eastern Milk Producers Cooperative As- 
sociation, Inc., all producer organizations. 
The same groups also proposed to lift the 
price of milk for fluid cream (Class II-A) 
twenty-five cents a hundredweight until May 
1, 1942. A similar increase would apply to 
Class II-B (milk used for ice cream in New 
York City) except in March and April of 
next year. 

The five farm groups proposed also to 
freeze the New York milkshed at the size 
it was in October, November, and December 
of 1940. 

The group of amendments sponsored by 
the Southern Regional Group of the Associa- 
tion of Ice Cream Manufacturers of New 
York State would enlarge the number of 
milk classes, now seven, and price Class II-B 
(milk for ice cream in New York City) and 
the proposed Class II-D and II-E on the 
basis of the price of milk used in making 
butter. The new II-D class would contain 
storage cream, now in II-B, while II-E would 
hold the milk used in ice cream outside New 
York City, now in the Class III (mainly 
evaporated milk). 

The American Cheese Industry of New 
York State, a group of six cheese manufact- 
urers, asked for diversion payments from the 
producer settlement fund the year around on 
milk used in American cheese (Class IV-B). 
The group also requested that the formula 
for computing the price of the cheese class 





be altered to include a manutacturing allow- 
ance of two cents a hundredweight. 


Want Old Classifications 


A proposal of the Sullivan County Milk 
Producers’ Committee would bring Sullivan 
County in to the twenty-cent locational pre- 
mium area. 


The New York Metropolitan Milk Dis- 
tributors’ Bargaining Agency offered pro- 
posals that would restore the classification 
system that existed before the last amend- 
ment was added to the marketing orders 
July 1st. One proposal would reduce the 
price of milk used in evaporated milk (Class 
Ill). Another would insert a manufacturer’s 
allowance in the cheese price formula. 


The Farmers Union of the New York 
Milk Shed proposed to eliminate the pro- 
ducer contract system, cooperative payments, 
and diversion claims. The Union also sug- 
gested a provision in the orders requiring 
forecasts of monthly uniform prices. In- 
creases in the farm price of milk used in 
manufacturing classes and the creation of a 
board to fix prices in relation to cost a; 
production likewise were advanced by the 
union, 


\ special market differential on milk of 
more than 4.4 per cent butterfat was sub 
mitted by the New York State Guernsey 
Breeders’ Co-operative, Inc. 


The Delaware County Dairies, Inc., and 
L. Daitch & Co., Inc., filed a proposal to 
class milk made into cream cheese as Class 
II-B whenever the cream cheese is manufac- 
tured in the marketing area. 


Dr. Spencer’s Proposals 


The final proposal was submitted by Dr. 
Leland Spencer, professor of marketing at 
Cornell University, who suggested that the 
orders contain a provision lifting the prices 
of Class I (fluid) milk and Classes II-A, 
II-B, and II-C (milk marketed as cream for 
fluid and ice cream uses) whenever the con- 
dition of pastures in the New York milkshed 
dropped 10 per cent or more below the aver- 
age for the ten-year period of 1931-1940, 
inclusive. 


Dr. Spencer’s proposal would raise the class 
prices on a sliding scale on the basis of a 
monthly determination of pasture conditions 
by the Secretary of Agriculture from June 
through September. 


Conditions 10 to 19 per cent under the 
average would add 23 cents a hundredweight 
to fluid milk and 15 cents to the cream 
classes. A total increase of 45 cents to Class 
I and 30 cents to the other classes would 
apply when the conditions were 20 to 29 per 
cent below average. Whenever pasteures 
were 30 per cent or more under the average 
for the month, the prices would advance 65 
cents for fluid and 45 cents for the three 
cream classes over their normal rate for the 
month. 
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Presents United Front 


ADA Emergency Meetings in Chicago 
Reveal Wide Dissatisfaction Over 
Divergent Government Plans 


With a united front about 200 representa- 
tives from practically every segment of the 
dairy industry met in Chicago on July 10 in 
an emergency meeting sponsored by the 
American Dairy Association. Conferring with 
the dairy delegates were a number of repre- 
sentatives from various departments of the 
government, among them being Dr. T. G. 
Stitts of the Farm Credit Administration; 
Dr. O. E. Reed, Chief of the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry; Dr. E. W. Gaumnitz, Chief 
of the Dairy Section of the Surplus Market- 
ing Administration; Major J. H. White and 
Lieutenant E. H. Henry of the Army Quart- 
ermaster Division. The meeting was consid- 
ered of such importance that practically 
every dairy association was represented by 
one or more. officials. 


Purpose of the session was to discuss new 
industry problems that nave come about 
during the past year due to the government’s 
programs in regard to expanding production 

and, latterly, curtailing domestic consump- 
tion—of certain dairy products; the diver- 
sion of milk and cream from one dairy prod- 
uct to another; methods of the Army in buy- 
ing butter; and the influence of new oleomar- 
garine standards on the dairy industry. It 
was proposed to promulgate a plan of action 
following the discussions. 


New Oleo Standards Protested 


The new standards of identity of oleomar- 
garine and its possible effect on the butter 
branch of the dairy industry were explained 
by C. N. Reeve and Donald Kane, president 
and secretary respectively of the National 
Dairy Union. standards 
were strenuously protested by influential rep- 


These new oleo 


resentatives of the butter industry, including 
C. E. Bergquist of the Minnesota Creamery 
Operators’ and Managers’ Association; O. 
N. Swenson of the Minnesota Association 
of Local Creameries; S. L. Hauge, of .the 
Vernon Creamery and others. 


While representatives of the government 
explained the their 
bureaus or departments in respect to the 
dairy industry, there was little new to be 
added to what was already known in this 
direction. Dairy industry business leaders 
freely expressed their criticisms and griev- 
ances against many of the statements of 
policy and plan emanating from Washing- 
ton which have had a markedly bewildering 
influence on certain important divisions of 
the industry. 


various activities of 


National Committee Named 
From the various remarks of the govern- 
ment officials on hand, it was made doubly 
evident that there is much room for im- 
provement in the way of coordination and 


cooperation on the part of governmental 
bureaus in respect to activities in 


elation 
to the dairy industry. 


Toward the conclusion of the meeting, the 
trade representatives voted to create 


1 Na- 
tional Board of Delegates who will repre. 
sent all branches of the dairy industry on 


questions of diversion of milk and cream 
from one dairy product to another; Army 
butter procurement methods; of the new oleo 
margarine definition; of dairy expansion; 
and of price relationship of variou dairy 
products. 


It was proposed also that the national 
committee have several sub-committees to be 
appointed from delegates within the indus- 
try and dairy associations. 


Committees and Chairmen 


The first meeting of the Committee on 
Committees took place in Chicago July 24. 
Ralph Ammon, Wisconsin Director of Agri- 
culture, was elected permanent general chair- 
man; Jack C. Nisbet, Ohio Dairy Products 
Association, was elected secretary. Commit- 
tees were officially named, and chairmen 
were appointed as follows: Oleomargarine— 
Senator O. A. Swenson, Minnesota; Expan- 
sion and Diversion—H. D. Allebach, Illinois; 
Priorities—W. A. Wentworth, New York; 
Price Relationship—Milo Swanton, Wiscon- 
sin; Government Buying—Chester R. Sco- 
bey, Iowa. 


This meeting was agreed upon the prin- 
ciple of diversion of milk among plants rather 
than the diversion of producers to cheese and 
evaporated markets from buttermaking plants. 
Orderly diversion that would permit an or- 
derly return to normalcy after the emergency 
is to be impressed upon all government agen- 


cies. 





o—— ese 


DR. PERREGAUX ADVANCED 





Dr. E. A. Perregaux has been appointed 
successor to Donald O. Hammerberg as head 
of the Department of Agricultural Economies 
and Farm Management at the University of 


Connecticut. Mr. Hammerberg resigned to 


become Connecticut State Milk Administra- 
tor. Dr. Perregaux is well known in eastern 
dairy circles, having been on the staff since 
1927. In addition to his university work, he 
has been closely identified in the field of 
agricultural cooperation and has assisted i 
organizing a number of farm cooperatives; 
is secretary of the Connecticut Dairy and 


Food Council and was recently elected chait- 
man of the New England Institute of G@& 
operation. 
FLOYD BELL DIES 
Pinceton, Ind. (E.B.)—Floyd C. Bell, @ 


Richmond, Ind., and 
manager of the Tip Top Creamery here, 
died recently. Funeral services were held 2 
the home of his father in Richmond. 


years old, native of 
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Oditorially , sak: 


“Why Dairy Farmers Strike” 


particularly timely consideration of one 

of the most perplexing problems facing 

the country’s dairy 
vided in a recently issued report entitled 
“Why Dairy Farmers Strike” prepared by 
Dr. LELAND SPENCER, Professor of Market- 
ing at Cornel! University, and issued by the 
Department of Agricultural Economics and 
Farm Management of the New York State 
College of Agriculture at Ithaca. Dr. 
SPENCER, nationally-known authority in the 
field of milk distribution, offers this current 
comprehensive survey because of the import- 
ance of providing 


industry is pro- 


a proper understanding of 
the causes underlying milk withholding cam- 
paigns—with especial reference to those in 
the New York shed—and the necessity for 
developing sound means for the elimination 
of future need for such actions. 





Starting with a brief factual record of the 
six most important strikes occurring in the 
New York shed since 1916, the report shows 
basic causes to rest mainly on disparities be- 
tween prices paid for milk and production 
cost; drought; labor supply conditions 
fessional agitation; and, more recently, the 
widely publicized successes of organized labor 


; pro- 


strikes in industry which have been such a 
prominent feature of the country’s economic 
scene during the past eight years. 


Fundamentally basic dissatisfaction among 
dairy farmers resulting in this type of direct 
action has largely: stemmed from the marked 
inflexibility of pricing systems in force, 
which results in such a matérial lag in the 
proper adjustment of returns for milk to 
irp variations in the cost of its production. 
it is pointed out, the fact that 
under the present New York shed classified 
price arrangement its dairy farmers do not 
know the net price which they will receive 
until around the middle of the month follow- 
ing delivery, with actual payment not coming 
into their hands until around the 25th, pres- 
ents a serious disadvantage and tends to 


prolong unrest throughout producing elements 


Likewise, 


after unfavorable price relationships 


have already been corrected. 


even 


It is brought out that this situation has 
been benefited to some degree by the recent 
practice of the New York City Market Ad- 
ministrator in issuing advance estimates of 
the uniform net return to be expected during 
each month. However, Dr. SPENCER believes 
that extension of the twice-a-month payment 
program now in effect in some large areas 
would be of even more aid, together with 
provision for definite announcement of a 
guaranteed uniform price at the start of each 
month, possibly extending to two months or 
more. In this connection it is pointed out 
York City handlers an- 
nounced prices to producers as much as six 


that leading New 


months in advance for a long period prior 
to September of 1916. 


Passing on to the vitally important factor 
of drought, the report points out that this is 
the most likely calling 
It is of 


course obvious that quick compensation to 


type of emergency 
for prompt revisions in milk prices. 


drought-suffering dairy farmers in the form 
of adequately advanced net returns is more 
generally effective then the application of 
broad scale direct relief through the provis- 
ion by governmental agencies of feed supplies 
to make up existing deficiencies. Dr. Spen- 
CER thus recommends that federal-state con- 
trol orders include a provision for automatic 
temporary price increases whenever the sev- 
ere incidence of drought occurs. 

He then views the likewise vitally import- 
factor of the 
outlining the 


ant but less rapidly variable 


farm labor supply, extreme 
difficulties which dairymen lately have faced 
under an shortage 


As a specific example of 


increasingly serious 
of farm workers, 
current experience, the report presents New 
York State Department of Agriculture and 
Markets estimates showing a July 1, 1941 
farm labor supply of but 51 per cent of nor- 
mal compared with 83 per cent on the same 
date a year ago, while monthly farm wages- 
with-board had risen 30 per cent comparing 
July this year with same month last year. 


Specific Suggestions Detailed 


EVERTING again to a more detailed 
analysis of strike causatives, Dr. SpEN- 
CER stresses the fact that dissatisfac- 
tion with methods of price establishment and 
the insecurity of existing markets occupy a 


dominant position, and he enumerates cer- 


tain changes from existing practice which— 
probably with others—would tend to shift 
the entire operation of developing and work- 
ing out amendments to marketing orders 
closer to the actual milk shed involved, there- 
by giving the producers themselves a larger 


voice in the entire process. Suggestions are 


as follows: 


1. The State Commissioner of Agriculture, 
and other qualified persons with a_back- 
ground of experience in this milk shed, should 
play a more prominent role in the prepara- 
tion and presentation of changes in, and sup- 
ervision of, the order program. The integrity 
of the government representatives who have 
handled these matters in the past is not open 
to question, and it probably is mere chance 
that the largest milk shed in the country has 
had almost no representation among them. 
However, the change suggested would give 
farmers greater confidence that their problems 
will be dealt with understandingly. 


The preparation of order amendments 
shuld be carried out mostly within the milk 
shed, rather than in Washington, and no in- 
terference by parties with interests at stake 
should be permitted after the usual briefs 
have been submitted. 


The government officials and represen- 
tatives responsible for supervision and amend- 
ment of the order program should be in clos- 
er touch with conditions and with producer 
sentiment in the milk shed. Some means 
should be provided for a more generous flow 
of direct, unbiased information from the 
milk shed to persons in authority in Wash- 
ington. 


4. A tentative draft of amendments pro- 
posed by the Department of Agriculture 
should be submitted for consideration and 
criticism by producers and others before the 
final draft is submitted to a referendum. This 
might be done at formal hearings, or at in- 
formal conferences in the milk shed. Possib- 
ly an independent advisory peat 4 with 
authority to examine the proposals and make 
public a report on them, would be helpful. 
While such procedure might prolong the pro- 
cess of amending the orders, it should be 
possible to make up the time in other ways. 
Preliminary discussion of proposed amend- 
ments would help to give farmers a greater 
feeling of participation, and also to eliminate 
errors or “bugs” that would interfere with 
smooth operation of the order. 


The report then proceeds to a considera- 
tion of the bearing upon milk withholding 
campaigns of the industrial labor strikes with 
which our recent history has unfortunately 
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been prominently dotted to the serious detri- 
ment of the common welfare; of competitive 
friction between various producers’ organiza- 


tions themselves; and of professional agita 


tors. With respect to the former factor, 
which unquestionably had much to do with 
the launching of the recent up-State milk 
strike, Dr. SPENCER points out that an ever 
widening group of farmers have come to 


believe that “it is the squeaky wheel that 
gets the grease”, and pointedly remarks that 
“they know from experience that the squeak 
of a good milk strike can be heard in Albany 
and Washington, as well as in New York 
City”. 

In summary, these are Dr. SPENCER’s rec- 
ommendations for eliminating the motives in- 
ducing milk withholding campaigns : 

1. Keep the farm price of milk in reason 
ably close adjustment with production costs, 
as indicated by the retail prices of things 
larmers buy, farm wages, interest, and taxes. 
Restore some provision for adjusting the 
price of Class I milk automatically with 
changes in prices of butter or condensery 
milk 

2. Provide for announcement of uniform 
prices at least one month in avance. Also in 
vestigate further the practicability of paying 
the producers twice a month. 

3. Provide for prompt automatic adjust- 
ment of prices for Class I and Class II milk 
whenever drought conditions become serious. 

4. Take greater precaution to avoid intro- 
ducing into the federal order provisions that 
are manifestly unfair or economically un- 
sound; change the procedure for preparing 
amendments so as to bring the whole process 
closer to the producers ; provide for frank 
discussion of amendments proposed by the 
government before a final draft is submitted ; 
also provide for more interchange of views 
between government officials and producers 
on the vital issues of milk regulation. 

5. Work toward greater unity among the 
producers. 

This comprehensive consideration of one 
important facet of the complex and disturb- 
ing situation within the country’s dairy in- 
dustry today is worthy of the closest study 
alike by its entire membership and by those 
federal and state authorities charged with 
the duty of promulgating and operating the 
market regulatory programs. As Dr. SPENCER 
pertinently points out, sticcessful attack of 
the many problems involved in achieving a 
maximum degree of operating satisfaction 
and efficiency in milk merchandising depends 
in no small measure upon the personal atti- 
tude toward the question of all elements 
concerned. 


Priorities and the Dairy Field 


N ITS July issue, 4.Q., house organ of the 

Dairy Industries Supply Asociation, gives 

timely prominence to an informative and 
comprehensive consideration of the topic 
“Priorities and Your Business”, its discus- 
sion being directed at the country’s vast 
business of dairying. 


Metals and materials used in dairy machin- 
ery, equipment and supplies as already af- 
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fected by priorities orders arising from de- 


fense needs include aluminum, stainless steel, 
rubber, raw materials of certain synthetics, 
some plastics, electric motors and synthetic 
rubber. And inclusion of additional items 


is expected to follow. 


Pointing out the outstanding importance 
of the dairy industry to public health, to 
farm welfare, and in supplying Britain with 
its products, the article stresses the fact that 
its status as an essential field is fully recog- 
nized by various governmental agencies. As 
but one illustration of the latter awareness 
is cited the case of the extension in time 
afforded users of aluminum milk bottle 
closures to secure other equipment and a 
different type of cap. However, while the 
dairy business is viewed with favor and 
sympathy by defense authorities, the article 
voices the prediction that those engaged 
therein inevitably will face inconveniences 
and burdens which must be overcome in 
order to continue to do its required job. 


Assurance is given that, due to its essen 
tial nature in the national and aid-to-Britain 
scenes, future requirements of milk handling 
and processing units will be fulfilled with 
modifications and perhaps substitutions for 
some of the metals and materials vitally 
needed in the defense program. Cooperation 
toward this end is of course imperative be- 
tween those operating dairy products plants 
and the manufacturers of equipment and 
supplies. 


In order to shape operations in constant 
step with the demands for national defense 
and the continued functioning of dairy prod- 
ucts businesses, specific recommendations to 
the individual plant executives are put for- 
ward. These include (1) The prompt deter- 
mination of equipment and supplies require- 
ments for the coming twelve months; (2) 
The placing of orders well in advance; (3) 
The avoidance of specifying special features 
or radical changes in design; and (4) Full 
assistance to suppliers in working out 
substitutes. 


To accomplish the objectives of maintain- 


ing adequate service to the dairy industries, 
obtaining materials for their own factories 
and aiding the national defense program two 
committees have been appointed from the 
membership of the Dairy Industries Supply 
Association. One is the Priorities Committee 
which concerns itself with a proper repre- 
sentation of needs in the milk field before 
defense officials in Washington. The other, a 
sub-committee of the Technical Committee, 
has outlined and is launching a broad pro- 
gram of research to determine the suitability 
of various substitute materials available to the 
equipment and supplies manufacturers. 


All of the many activities of the Dairy 
Industries Supply Association in respect to 
the entire question of priorities is a distinct 
contribution to the welfare of its membership, 
to all firms engaged in the processing of dairy 












products, and to the efforts of those authori- 
ties on whom lies the responsibility of suc- 
cessfully conducting the national defense pro- 
gram. Those readers of the Review who wish 
to obtain a complete copy of the July A.0Q. 
containing this article may obtain it by writ- 
ing to the Association’s offices at 232 Madi- 


son Ave., New York City. 
Plant Maintenance Now Vital 


URTHER exploration of this topic thus 

clearly indicates that wide-awake da 

operators would do well to make an 
ventory now of the condition of the ent 
mechanical set up of their plants. Orders 
should promptly be filed for replacements 
nearly worn out equipment, or for new units 
which may be required for expanding volun 
And, while this survey is being made, 
foresighted operator will order replacem« 
and repair parts, spare motors, new bearing 
and perhaps some new gears even though the 
need for them be not apparent at the present 
time. 

And of course greater significance is being 
attached to maintenance today than for many 
years past. The attention paid now to this 
department of a dairy products business will 
not only save future grief for the operator 
and the manufacturer of equipment and sup- 
plies, but will be a direct contribution to the 
essential program of national defense and 


preparedness. 


Study of manufacturers’ catalogs will fam- 
iliarize an operator with the technical details 
of nearly all kinds of dairy plant equipment 
and assist materially in making necessary 
repairs or installing replacement parts. For- 
tunately, the mechanics of milk processing 
equipment are relatively simple when com- 
pared with machinery used in some other 
industries. But even so, the operator who is 
not mechanically-minded, or who does not 
have employes who can make needed repairs, 
may find himself in a dilemma in the event 
of a breakdown and the possible inability to 
obtain parts or a new piece of equipment on 
short notice. 


Already, as we have before pointed out, 
milk plant operations managers are finding 
more problems of equipment repair and main- 
tenance thrust upon them. Those who becot 
more proficient along mechanical lines in this 
direction will find their jobs of dairy pro- 
cessing less grievous in the period that lies 
ahead. 


<a —__ 


CANADIAN CONCENTRATED MILK 


Ottawa, Canada.—Canadian output of con- 
centrated whole milk and by-products 
June totaled 30,343,608 pounds, an 8 per 
cent increase over the previous month and 
a jump of 16 per cent over production in 
June, 1940. Combined output of all con- 
centrated milk products for the first 6 montlis 
of 1941 totaled 121,134,728 pounds, against 
95,758,414 pounds in the same months in 1949. 
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From the Notebook of the Diversey D-Man ... Published By The Diversey Corporation, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 





Diversey D-Man Takes 
the ““Knots’’ Out of a 
Ropy Milk Problem 


Locates Difficulty in Hot Water 
Failing to Disinfect Equipment 








In some respects, ropy milk is worse than 
a fire. At least you can smell smoke or 
even see a fire. But rope, as one dairy re- 
cently found to their dismay, gives no warn- 
ing. By the time the presence of this costly 
milk infection had been discovered, the 
damage was done. 


The Diversey D-Man called in to remedy the 
situation had little difficulty in locating the 
trouble. Hot water, used for disinfecting 
certain equipment, was found to be neither 
hot enough (190°), nor was it being applied 
long enough (5 minutes) to do the job. By 
changing over to Diversol, and taking other 
steps suggested by the D-Man, the problem 
was quickly solved. 

A skilled trouble-shooter when it comes to 
problems of cleaning and sterilizing dairy 
equipment, the Diversey D-Man is ably sup- 
ported by a staff of research chemists and 
engineers who have spent over 15 years in 
developing products and improved methods 
to meet the requirements of dairy sanitation. 


Don’t wait for trouble . . . call in a Diversey 
D-Man NOW. Without one cent of cost to 
you, he will make a complete survey of your 
cleaning and sterilizing operations. Even 
when things are running smoothly, he can 
often point the way to lower counts as well 
as lower cleaning and sterilizing costs. 


Let theDiversey D-ManHelpSolve Your 
Cleaning and Sterilizing Problems 








The modern dairy pays keen attention to 
the problems of sanitation. Haphazard 
methods . .*. guesswork . . . uncertain 
measures . . . cannot be tolerated if milk 
quality is to be efficiently safeguarded. 
Dairy sanitation today is a science ... a 
science that demands the undivided atten- 
tion of trained experts under the direct 
supervision of chemists and bacteriologists. 


Such are the Diversey D-Men .. . at 
your service . . . able and anxious to help 
you solve your cleaning and sterilizing prob- 
lems. Let the Diversey D-Man make a 
free survey of your operations the next time 
he calls. You may be surprised at the many 
sound, helpful suggestions he can make. 


DIVERSEY PRODUCTS 


FOR THE DAIRY PLANT 

For Disinfecting: DIVERSOL 
For Bottle Washing: RELION, JSTRAL 
For Scale Control: SCALITE, EVERITE 


For Milkstone Removal 
eiide)Seliewa 11212 Gmella ia 


For Can Washing: NOVEX, ISOFEEDER 
For Neutralizing: U. S. N 


For General Cleaning 
D-LUXE, WHITE FLAKES SILICO, PYRON 
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Milkstone ‘‘Made-to-Order’’ By Unique 
Device in Diversey Laboratory 





Aids in Combatting Unusual Milkstone Condition 








Within recent years, spe- 
cial pasteurizing equip- 
ment has been developed 
and extensively employed 
by the dairy industry. This 
new equipment is so de- 
signed that tremendous 
volumes of milk are heat- 
ed and then cooled while 
passing over a compara- 
tively limited surface. In 
the modern short-time pus 
teurization process, the 
milk is heated to a tem- 
perature as high as 165° F. 
Because of these two fac- 
tors ... (1) the volume 
handling of milk in a lim- 
ited area, and (2) the 
higher pasteurization tem- 
perature required by the 
short-time unit . . . milk- 























stone problems were cre- 


ated which until recently remained an un- 
answered challenge to the manufacturers of 
cleaning compounds. 

In order to study the problem more closely, 
the Diversey Research Laboratories set up 
a special device which duplicated under 
laboratory control the actual handling of 
milk in the new plate-type pasteurizing units. 
With this unique device, milkstone deposits 
were “made-to-order” on stainless steel tubes 
which facilitated detailed study and analysis 
and played an important part in the solution 
of the problem. 


Combination Treatment Required 
One thing became apparent almost immedi- 
ately. No one single product would satisfac- 
torily handle the type of milkstone produced 
in these new pasteurization units. Analysis 
of their laboratory counterparts revealed the 
presence of two basically different types of 
material in a single milkstone deposit. These 
components were formed in such a way that 
even the complete removal of one part would 
not permit satisfactory removal of the other 
by brushing. 

With this knowledge as a starting point, 
Diversey chemists ultimately developed a 
product (Dilac) which partially dissolved 
the milkstone and so decomposed it that 
subsequent treatment with a second Diversey 








compound (D-Luxe) completed the removal 
with only a slight brushing being required. 











Milkstone “made-to-order” on a _ stainless 
steel tube by a special device in the Diversey 


Laboratories. Part of the milkstone has 
been removed by Diversey Dilac and D-Luxe 
combination treatment. 
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This new Diversey combination method gave 
results heretofore unobtained with any prod- 
uct or combination of products. Today, it 
is possible to keep plate-type units, even 
when used for handling tremendous quanti- 
ties of milk under short-time pasteurizing 
conditions, in perfect sanitary condition with 
a minimum of time, labor and material. 





WRITE FOR THESE FREE 
TECHNICAL BULLETINS 


Order By Number 


No. 85 Fundamentals in Efficient Cleaning 

No. 107 Corrosive Action of Sterilizers and 
Washing Powders 

No. 125 The Control and 
Ropy Milk 

No. 135 The Control of Pin Point Bacteria 

No. 145 The Germicidal Action of Bottle 
Washing Solutions 

No. 276 Getting the Most Out of Your 
Bottle Washer 

No. 278 High Bacterial Counts—Causes and 
Remedies 

No. 308 Milkstone Control 

No. 309 Testing of Bottle Washing Solutions 


Prevention of 
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Price Fixing Opposition 


ONGRESS has been steadily on the job 
Cai enacting Administration legislation, 

especially appropriations for its colossal 
spending program. Just the other day Con- 
gress passed a bill appropriating upwards of 
$8,000,000,000 for the Army and Navy. It is 
estimated now that the total cost of the opera- 
tion of the government this year, including 
defense, will exceed $22,000,000,000. It is also 
predicted by members of the House Ways 
and Means Committee that the national debt 
will reach $100,000,000,000 before the de- 
fense program is through. 


There is much opposition in Congress to 
giving one man power to fix prices of all 
commodities, industrial and agricultural. 
Chairman Smith of the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture declared outright opposition 
to any attempt to fix farm prices. Minority 
House Leader Martin said he did not believe 
Henderson was the right man for the job of 
controlling prices. Senator Taft of Ohio said 
he favored a program granting administra- 
tion to a board of five members to fix prices. 
Senator Adams of Colorado stated that “we 
can either let prices get out of bounds or 
we can impose ceilings on various prices. 
While I do not like to take the latter course, 
it is preferable to having runaway prices 
and inflation.” Senator Bankhead of Ala- 
bama said many members of Congress were 
opposed to price-fixing on farm products, 
especially when no effort is being made to 
control the price of industrial labor. 


Administrator Henderson of the Office of 
Price Administration and Civilian Supply, 
is demanding legislation that will give him 
sole power to fix prices of all products, and 
Secretary of Agriculture Wickard and other 
New Dealers are insisting that a price-fixing 
law shall be enacted. 


New Deal farm control officials have done 
their best to induce Congress to defeat legis- 
lation passed by the Senate which, they claim- 
ed, would deprive the Administration of its 
vast powers to control market supplies and 
prices of farm products. Secretary Wickard 
and President Roosevelt were opposed to 
measures which would in any way restrict 
Administration control over crop surpluses. 


Senator Thomas of Oklahoma has intro- 
duced a bill providing for removal from office 
of any official who fixed prices below parity 
levels. In introducing his bill the Oklahoma 
senator said Henderson had issued public 
warnings against price increases on various 
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farm products. Congress had been laboring 
and appropriating money for ten years to 
get farmer parity, he stated. The Treasury 
has been drained of billions of dollars for 
this purpose, Thomas continued and just 
when we get a chance to get prices up an 
agency of the government is driving them 
down. 


Senator Smith of South Carolina said 
Congress now is “the most ridiculous and 
absurd legislative body in the world because 
we have turned over all our powers to per- 
sons who never have faced an election. I 
don’t know whether Mr. Henderson knows 
a cotton plant from a Jimson weed or a corn- 
stalk from a fishing pole, but we’re a bunch 
of so-called senators.” Henderson was order- 
ed to desist from any further attempts at 
price fixing until Congress may act on the 
subject. 


Parity on Foods Advanced 
"Tm ADMINISTRATION’S price fix- 


ing bill has been introduced in House 

and Senate. Using prices prevailing on 
July 29, 1941 as a basis, the President is 
authorized to fix minimum prices for any 
commodities whenever they spiral or threat- 
en to go sky-high. In the case of farm com- 
modities the bill provides that no ceiling may 
be established below 110 percent of parity, 
or the price prevailing on July 29, whichever 
is higher. Additional special concessions for 
agriculture were due to the power of the 
farm bloc. A limitation was placed on a sec- 
tion giving the President power to buy, store, 
use or sell commodities to stabilize prices 
and encourage maximum production from 


marginal or high-cost producers. Farm mem-- 


bers insisted that this might be used in such 
a way as to keep agricultural commodity 
prices below parity. So a limitation was in- 
serted prohibiting any use of the section to 
undermine the 110 percent parity ceiling. 


Another provision of the bill gives the 
President power to regulate or prohibit the 
activities and devices of speculators and mani- 
pulators, selling or inventory practices which 
stimulate price increases, hoarding, waste and 
destruction which tend to reduce available 
supply, and other practices which tend to 
market instability. 


One provision of the bill would limit its 
powers to one year following a declaration 
by the President that the emergency is over, 
or passage of a concurrent resolution of 
Congress to that effect. Other provisions 
empower the President to issue or require 


licenses as a condition of engaging in any 
transaction with respect to which a regula- 
tion or order may be required under the bill, 
and if any seller violates a ceiling the buyer 
may bring suit to rescind the sale or he may 


bring an action for triple the amount of the 
difference between the ceiling price and the 
price he paid. 


Representatives of the farmers evidently 
thought they had won a notable victory in 
the Roosevelt price control bill. It is now 
discovered that the bill provides for a ceil- 
ing but no floor to the price-control struct- 
ure. They are now insisting that a floor be 
placed under farm prices if a ceiling is to 
be imposed by the measure. Senator Smith, 
chairman of the Agriculture Committee, said 
the committee was unanimously opposed to 
any price-fixing that did not fix a minimum 
price limit on things the farmer sells if there 
is to be a maximum price limit. “We’ll fight 
to have the floor included,” said the South 
Carolina senator. “Price-fixing is a danger- 
ous business and I don’t believe Congress 
will approve it in its present form.” 

Representative Wolcott of Michigan said 
the Roosevelt price-control bill is in line with 
the Tugwellian idea of socialism of industry. 
Representative Martin of Massachusetts said 
there exists in the bill grave dangers. If the 
administration of price controls were not very 
wisely and carefully exercised, American far- 
mers might find themselves squeezed. Hear- 
ings extending upwards of two weeks will 
be held on the proposed measure. 


Washington Milk Controversy 


EPRESENTATIVE Schulte of Indi- 
Rm says he is going to introduce an- 

other bill permitting importation of 
cream into the District of Columbia from 
any place in the United States under United 
States Public Health Service regulations. 
At present it is illegal to sell fluid cream— 
as opposed to that used in ice cream manu- 
facture—here unless the dairy farm of its 
origin undergoes regular inspection by the 
District Health Department. 

Sales of milk to needy families in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia totalled around 90,000 
quarts in July. It is expected that the number 
of quarts will continue to increase as checks 
are being distributed to families, recently 
added to the relief roll, some of whom, were 
formerly on WPA. Nevertheless there are 
still many families in Washington that legi- 
timately qualify as needy, and are unable to 
fill their household milk requirements when 
milk is held at the full market price. 

The Maryland-Virginia Milk Producer’s 
Association, due to the failure of the govern- 
ment officials to act upen its demand for a 
cent-a-quart raise, is soliciting from private 
dairies voluntary increases in milk price. At 
public hearings in late June spokesmen for 
the organized dairymen asked for a ny- 
a-quart increase in the price paid them for 
Class 1 milk sold to Washington distributors. 
Secretary-Treasurer of the association, Bruce 
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B. lerrick, asked that the increase become 
effective by August 1. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Claude R. Wickard, however, so far 
has rendered a decision as to the proposed 


1 
I 


rice increase, or relative to other proposed 
amen iments to the milk marketing order. 


Derrick in the mean time is asking the 
jairics to volunteer a 40-cents-a-hundred in- 
creas’ on Class 1 milk and 20 cents on Class 
2 milk. His proposal is opposed by O. M. 
Reed, chief of the Surplus Marketing Ad- 
ministration’s dairy division 

If the Secretary of Agriculture allows the 
full cent-a-quart it that retail 
prices for milk in Washington are going to 


go up to 2 cents a quart above the present 


is claimed 


price, which for milk delivered at homes is 
14 cents a quart and 11 cents a quart for 
milk in paper bottles sold in stores. 


There is no law for the District of Colum- 
bia that enables the government officials to 
condemn spoiled food products shipped into 
Washington for human consumption. To 
remedy this situation legislation is proposed 
that would enable municipal inspectors to 
condemn on sight and seize spoiled food in 
public establishments. 


Milk Prices Tend Upward 


HE MORE than seasonal increase in 

fluid milk prices from June to July, as 

reported by the Department of Agri- 
culture, is not wholly satisfactory to milk 
producers, according to reports coming to 
Washington, nevertheless the upward trend 
is in the right direction so far as the dairy 
farmers are concerned. It is evident that the 
average increase of 14 cents per 100 pounds 
of 3.5 per cent milk for deliveries f. 0. b 
local shipping station or country plant for the 
entire United States from July, 1940, to July, 
1941, will hardly make up for the increased 
cost of commercial dairy feeds to say nothing 
of the increase in wages paid dairy laborers. 
The most notable increase in milk price was 
23 cents per 100 pounds in the East North 
Central and Pacific Coast states. 

Fourteen cities reported an increase of 1 
cent or more in retail prices per quart from 
June to July while 15 cities reported increas- 
es prices being paid producers for Class 
1 milk. Greater demand for fluid milk along 
wit) increasing competition from condenser- 
ies 2nd other manufacturing concerns for the 
increasing 


mill’ supplies account for the 


pri 


I; Chicago retail prices per quart rose 
fro: 14 cents in June to 15 cents in July. 
In south Bend the retail price for Class 1 
mil. rose from 12 cents per quart in June 
to 3 cents for July. The selling price per 
quart bottle for Class 1 milk delivered to 
hor es in various other cities is given as fol- 
loy 3irmingham, Ala., 15 cents; Los Ang- 
eles. Calif., 12 cents; San Francisco, 14 
cenis; Denver, Col., 11-12 cents; Bridge- 
por’. Hartford and New Haven, Conn., 15 
cers; Jacksonville and Miami, Fla., 16 cents; 
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Des Moines, Fort Dodge, Iowa City, Mason 
City and Sioux City, 


City and Topeka, Kansas, 12 cents; Durham, 


N. C., 15 cents; 


Philadelphia, 12 cents and 
13 cents; Newport and Providence, R. I., 15 
Charleston, S. 


cents ; 
Texas, 11 cents; 


Cumberland, Md., 


rence and Lowell, Mass., 


Cincinnati, Cleveland, Col- 
umbus and four other cities in Ohio, 12 cents; 


Lexington, Ky. 14 cents; 
New Orleans, La., 14 cents; 


13 cents; 


Grand 
Iowa, 11 cents: Kansas 


Pittsburg, Pa., ws . 
City, 15% cents. 





C., 15 cents; Dallas, 
saltimore and 
Law- 
Detroit, 


Boston, 
13 cents; 





Rapids and 
cents ; St. Louis, Mo., 14 cents ; Omaha, Neb., 
11 cents; Manchester, N. H., 13 cents: New 





Mich., 12 


Kalamazoo 


Brunswick, N. J., 15 cents; Albany, Syracuse 
and Utica, New York, 13 cents: 
Rochester, N. Y., 


Buffalo and 
14 cents, and New York 


_—<_- 


Alexandria, Minn.—The Forada Cooper- 
ative Creamery will build a new creamery 
on the site of the old one. Construction will 
be started within a month. 


Check your pasteurizing Equipment 









How does your present pasteurizing 
equipment stack up against these 10th 
Anniversary Pfaudler ‘‘Lo-Vats’’? In 
either Glass-Lined or Stainless Steel, 


Pfaudler gives you: 


1. 


9 


on 


aD 


For further facts send for 


Two-speed streamlined motor drive designed es- 
pecially for pasteurizing in ‘‘Lo-Vats.’’ 

New, all-welded, one-piece stainless steel, hermet- 
ically sealed cover, counter-balanced for easy 
opening and closing. (Absolutely no solder used.) 


. “Stream-flo’’ agitator which produces scientifical- 


ly correct agitation. 


. Foot operated jacket control valve for heating 


and cooling. 


. Completely insulated with special Pfaudler insu- 


lation. 


. Either vapor steam or hot water heating. 
. Close-coupled leak-detector flush valve with top 


hold-down nut in place of threaded boss or stud. 
Easy to take apart and clean thoroughly. 


. Wide range of available accessories include Non- 


Foam Inlet — Air Space Heater — ‘‘Thermatic 
Control’? — Recording and Indicating Thermome- 
ters — Can Dump Pad — Strainer. 


new Bulletin No. 803 


PFAUDLER 


a PFAUDLER CO., Executive Offices: Rochester, 


Y. Factories: Rochester, N. Y. and Elyria, 0. 


Branch Offices: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Pfaudler Sales Co., San Fran- 


cisco and Los Angeles. 
cities. 


Representatives in principal 


GLASS-LINED 
or STAINLESS STEEL 


against these “Lo-Vat” advantages 

































E.. M. Harmon Named 


Well-Known 


Serving as Public Relations Direc- 


Industry Figure Now 


tor of National Dairy Council 


Chicago, Ill.—Milton Hult, President of 
the National Dairy Council has announced 
the appointment of E. M. Harmon as Di- 
rector of Public Relations effective from 
August 1, 1941. Mr. Harmon’s close and 
continuous association with the dairy in- 
dustry since his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri in 1917 has given him 
a broad and intelligent understanding of its 
problems and opportunities. His wide ac- 
quaintance in all parts of the country with 
leaders in the field and in state colleges will 
be invaluable to him in his new work. Mr. 
Harmon has acquired the viewpoint of all 
major dairying groups: producers, distribu- 
tors, processors, and manufacturers of ma- 
chinery and supplies. 


Mr. Harmon’s professional career began 
at the University of Missouri, where he oc- 
cupied the position of Director of Dairy Ex- 
tension for over eight years. Following this 
service he was editor on the staff of Mere- 
dith Publications in Des Moines, Iowa. Dur- 
ing this period his editorial policies earned 
for him and for his firm a nation-wide repu- 
tation for foresight and good judgment in 
handling news of vital interest to the in- 
dustry. 


For the past seven years Mr. Harmon 
has been connected with the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as a marketing special- 
ist. His work as a coordinator of producer- 
dealer and state control board activities has 
carried him into practically every major milk 
market shed in the country, including a suc- 
cessful term of service as administrator of 
the New York Metropilitan Marketing 
Area. His work long has familiarized him 
with both the personnel and the program of 
the Dairy Council organization. 


Mr. Harmon’s responsibilities as Director 
of Public Relations will include direction of 
the publicity activities of the National Dairy 
Council. He will be active in the promotion 
of new Council units and will serve as con- 
sultant on public relations problems in mar- 
kets where a Dairy Council program is in 


operation. 
—_— =o 


UP-STATERS SEEK INCREASE 





Rochester Area Dairymen Ask Sub- 
stantial Milk Price Rise 


Albany, N. Y.—Milk producers serving 
the Rochester area have petitioned Commis- 
sioner Holton V. Noyes of the Department 
of Agriculture and Markets for higher prices 
and inclusion of producer-dealers in the 
‘equalization pool. Commissioner Noyes, an- 
nouncing receipt of the petition from the 
Rochester Cooperative Muk Producers Bar- 
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gaining Agency, said the requests of produc- 
ers in that marketing area “will be given 
every consideration” and that a public hear- 
ing to receive testimony on the proposed 
amendments to the state order regulating the 
handling of milk will be called “about the 
third week of August.” 


The present order provides a Class 1 
(fluid) milk price scale based on the range 
of the wholesale butter market in New York. 
When butter is above 32%4 cents but under 
40 cents, the Class 1 milk price is $3.30 a 
hundred pounds. With butter between 40 
and 47¥4 cents, the milk price is $3.70. When 
butter is 4714 cents or above, the present 
Class 1 milk price would be $4.10. 


The new petition proposes that when butter 
is under 4714 cents, the Class 1 price shall 
be $3.90 per hundredweight. It also would 
provide that when butter is 471% cents and 
under 57% cents, the milk price shall be 
$4.30, and when butter is 5714 cents or more, 
producers shall receive $4.70 per hundred- 
weight for their Class 1 milk. 


Proposals also are made to increase the 
price of milk utilized in Class 2-A, cream, 
by adding 15 cents to each of the present 
price schedules for October through March. 
As the October through March schedules 
are now 30 cents higher than the April 
through September schedules, this would 
mean an increase of 45 cents over the present 
April through September schedules. 


The producers’ proposal for the first time 
provides for a skimmilk differential. Inclus- 
ion of producer-dealers in the equalization 
pool is sought on the grounds of “a very 
substantial increase in the amount of milk 
sold in the area by producer-distributors,” 
a business growth which the agency holds 
is resulting “in weakening the stability of 
the industry.” 
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NEW VACCINATION PLAN 





Free Treatment Offered for Bang’s 
Disease After September 1 

Albany, N. Y.—Free vaccination of calves 
against Bang’s disease and official identifi- 
cation of the calves vaccinated will be offered 
New York State dairymen September 1, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Holton V. 
Noyes, Commissioner of the New York State 
Department of Agriculture and Markets. 

The plan adopted involves no indemnity 
payments or any guarantee that vaccination 
will result in complete immunity. It is co- 
operative in that the dairyman must first 
have a blood test made of his entire herd 
at his own expense before he applies for the 
vaccination service. The dairyman also agrees 
to conduct an annual retest of his herd. 
Blood samples secured in the tests will be 
examined in the state laboratory without 
charge. Most of the vaccination work, it is 
planned, will be done by state, federal, and 
county veterinarians. 


Consider Amendments 


Proposals for Revisions of Chicago 
Milk Marketing Order Held at 
Hotel Stevens August 4th 


Chicago, Ill. — Public hearings were 
scheduled to open at 9:30 am., C.D.S.T, 
on August 4 at Hotel Stevens here on pro- 
posed changes in the federal order regulat- 
ing the handling of milk in this marketing 
area. The federal program as previously 
amended has been in effect since September 


1, 1939. 


Producers supplying the area had re- 
quested the hearing through their organiza- 
tions including the Pure Milk Association, 
the Lakeview Cooperative Dairy, the Hamp- 
shire Milk Co., the Woodstock Progressive 
Milk Producers Association, the Plato Milk 
Co., the Hedlin Milk Producers Association, 
the McLean County Milk Producers Asso- 
ciation, and the Central Grade A Coopera- 
tive Association. 


Proposed amendments would base mini- 
mum prices to producers for Class 1 and 2 
milk on the actual prices being paid at desig- 
nated evaporated milk plants. Under the 
present order Class 1 and 2 prices are based 
on the price of evaporated milk computed 
under the formula contained in the federal 
marketing agreement for the evaporated milk 
industry. 


Details of Amendments 


Specific amendments sought would: set the 
minimum price for Class 1 milk for the 
period July through April 70 cents above 
the Class 3, or evaporated milk price, and 
for May and June 50 cents above the Class 
3 price; set the Class 2 price for July through 
April 32 cents above the Class 3 price and 
30 cents higher than the Class 3 price dur- 
ing May and June, provided the Class 2 
price is subject to various adjustments. 


The adjustments would add 3% cents per 
hundred weight to Class 2 milk for each 
full 14 cent the price of dry skimmilk for 
human consumption is above 6% cents per 
pound, subtract 3%4 cents per hundredweight 
for each % cent the price of dry skim is 
below 5 cents per pound. The price of dry 
skimmilk to be used in determining the pro- 
posed adjustments would be the average 
lot price as shown by the Department of 
Agriculture for the Chicago area during :he 
delivery period. 


— 
' 


Revision of the prices of other classes of 
milk is also proposed in the amendments to 
be considered at the hearing. 


Following the hearing the amendments will 
be placed before the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture for tentative approval. If they «re 
tentatively approved, a referendum will be 
held among milk producers supplying «he 
area. 
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William Rusche Dies 


Pioneer Chicago Dairyman and Special 
Representative of Creamery Package 


Mfg. Co. Passes Suddenly 


hicago, I1l—William Rusche, special rep- 
resentative for The Creamery Package Mfg. 
Co., died here suddenly of a heart attack on 
July 21. He was buried July 24 at Acacia 
Park following Masonic services. Surviving 
are his widow, Harriet, and a son, Paul. 
Bill” Rusche, as he was known to a host 
friends throughout the industry, started 
rk as a boy for J. M. 
go, before the turn of the century. After 


3arron Dairy, Chi- 


ne years of experience, he acquired a 
ingle route and went into business for him- 
self on’ Chicago’s north side. 

[he business grew, and he rejoined forces 
with J. M. Barron, becoming Barron, Rusche 
& Co., and still later having bought out 
Barron, he operated as Rusche-Haller Dairy 

th some thirty-five or more routes. This 
concern was one of the five largest in the 
city at the time. He was the Chicago agent 
for Gurler’s and Kieckhefer’s certified milk. 
In 1913 he sold out to Wieland Dairy, which 
in turn was later taken over by Borden. He 
continued working with the new firm for 


awhile. 


In 1915 he went to work for the National 
Enameling and Stamping Co., where he en- 
gaged in special export work in Mexico. On 
returning to the United States, he was 
placed in charge of the firm’s Washington 
office handling all war orders. Later he be- 
came manager of their Chicago District, 
and finally Dairy Division Manager. 


When the National Enamel Stamping Co. 
Dairy Division was discontinued as a sep- 
arate division, he left the company to work 
for The Creamery Package Mfg. Co. as a 
special representative. 


Mr. Rusche was a member of the Dairy- 
men’s Country Club; of St. Bernard Com- 
mandery, No. 35, K. T.; and of Medinah 
Temple, A. A. O. N. M. S. 


Oe 


DAIRY CATTLE AUCTION RULES 





\lbany, N. Y.—New rules and regulations 
designed to protect the health of the state’s 
dairy cattle handled by 40 livestock auctions 
have been issued by Holton V. Noyes, Com- 
missioner of the Department of Agriculture 
and Markets. The regulations became effec- 
tive August 1, 1941. 


‘he regulations, which apply to cattle auc- 
tions or sales stables, are as follows: “1. 
\i! livestock which originated outside of the 
state and offered for sale within the state 
must have conformed to all provisions of 
the orders of the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture and Markets pertaining to both bovine 
tuberculosis and Bang’s abortion disease. 
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‘2. Prior to each sale, the buildings used 
for the handling of livestock must be 
thoroughly cleaned and disinfected. Such 
disinfection must be satisfactory to a veter- 


inarian employed by the owner or operator 
of the auction, with the approval of the 
Commissioner, or else be disinfected by an 
approved disinfector. The veterinarian or 
disinfector shall promptly make a report of 
each disinfection to the Bureau of Animal 
Industry upon forms furnished by the Com- 
missioner.” 
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PLAN DAIRY SHORT COURSE 


Studies in Milk Plant Duties at the 
University of Connecticut 

Announcement has been received from E. 
©. Anderson, Associate Professor of the De 
partment of Dairy Industry, University of 
Connecticut College of Agriculture, that a 
short course in milk plant duties for be 
ginners will be offered by his department at 
Storrs, Conn., from August 18th to 30th. 
Prof. Anderson states that the course was 
developed because so many calls from milk 
dealers for assistance had been received by 
the college that there appeared to be a de- 
cided need for this type of curriculum. If 
the first course proves popular, it may be 
repeated in the fall. 





Announcement of the new studies accom- 
panied the listing of the course in Dairy 
Herd Improvement Association testing to be 
held concurrently. The two are described 
as follows: 


“1. Training for the operation of a,pas- 
teurizer and the performance of other duties 
usually connected with a small milk business, 
and will include milk cooling, bottling, sani- 
tation, and testing. 

“The student should be able to qualify for 
a pasteurizer’s license and a tester’s license 
upon completing this course. 

“Minimum qualifications for admission are 
sufficient maturity and reliable recom- 
mendations. 

“2. Training for the duties of a tester for a 
Dairy Herd Improvement Association. The 
course will stress milk testing, cattle feeding, 
and record keeping. The student should be 
able to qualify for a tester’s license upon 
completing this course. 

“Minimum qualifications for admission are 
good farm experience and completion of a 
high school course, or the completion of a 
vocational agricultural course in high school. 

“Tuition fee, $10.00; board (cafeteria), 
roy to 14.00; room ($2.00 per week), 

4.00.” 
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AWARDS PLANT CONTRACTS 





Corsicana, Texas.—The Borden Co. has 
awarded contracts for construction of a $50,- 
000 milk plant here. 











ROGER 


pasteurizers. 











You, Too, Can Produce Highest Quality! 





A Rogers’ Installation at McDonald Dairy, Flint, Mich. 


are past the experimental stage. They are designed and built to 
produce highest quality product—concentrated skimmed milk, whole 
milk, ice cream mix and buttermilk. 


Manufactured in all desired capacities with counter flow or parallel 
condensers to fit all water conditions. 


Stainless Steel Entrainment Separator is Standard Equipment in All Pans 


Also manufacturers of spray process milk driers, hotwells, single 
and double effect tubular evaporators and high temperature cream 


Write For Full Information 








STAINLESS STEEL 
VACUUM PANS 





Established 18: 
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SPECIFY: 


Waukesha Metal Sanitary Fittings and 
Tubing with the Bump Sanitary Pump. Our 
line used in hundreds of plants with thorough 
satisfaction and long service. Fully guar- 
anteed in every particular. Write for prices 
and information. 


Waukesha 
Wis. 
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" The strength of its dairy industries 
Me is a vital part of the strength of 
% your nation. 
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4 Now, as never before, you owe it 


to yourself and your homeland to 
maintain your plant and its opera 





tions at top efficiency. come what 
may. 

Your weapons for come-what-may 
will be on view for you 
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Items of Dairy Interest 


Milk Plant News and Notes Gleaned by a “Review” 
Staff Representative in the Course of a Recent 


Tour of the Eastern Territory 


Ryder’s Dairy 
N LEMOYNE, PA., just across the river from Harrisburg, i 
| located the main plant of Ryder’s Dairy, Inc., operated by Anthon 
M. Ryder. This firm handles a complete line of dairy product 
including milk, cream, chocolate milk, ice cream, butter and jar chees« 
The front of the main building is devoted to a retail dairy, ice creat 
and lunch department. While Ryder’s Dairy is located in Lemoy: 
the sale of the company’s products extend to the city of Harrisbu 
and other surrounding communities. 


As a quality safeguard there is maintained in this plant a cor 
pletely equipped laboratory with a technician in charge. Miss Kathry 
Graham, trained in ba 
teriology and chemistry 
makes daily tests on al 
dairy products processed 

Ryder’s Dairy ha 
gone a step further than 
most dairies in the manu 
facturing of soft chees« 
While most milk firms 
confine their operations to 
the manufacture cf cot 
tage cheese, Ryder’s 
makes soft processed 
cheese which is packed in 
glass tumblers. 

Special equipment was 
installed for the purpos 





of blending and packing 
Mise Hatheve Geahem several varieties of chees« 
spreads. Pimiento, Pineapple, Plain, and Old English are the typ: 
found to be the best sellers. Due to the fact that tumbler-packed 
cheese spreads as made by this concern have such good keeping 
quality and the attractive glass tumbler has such household useful 
ness, sales of this item continue to expand. 





Equipment in the plant is arranged for the greatest flexibil 
in conveying milk and cream from one department to another. 
Conveyors and pipe lines reduce manual handling of milk and cream 
to a minimum. As may be noted in the illustration, an overhead 
corridor provides easy access between the two buildings. 


Anthony Ryder, in addition to operating this progressive busi- 
ness, finds time to take an active part in the affairs of the Pennsy!- 
vania Milk Dealers’ Association. 
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Milk-Fed Trout 


y merely going to a spring in back of the plant and catching 
he speckled beauties with bait or fly, yet that is exactly the 


| ISN’T often that a milk dealer can satisfy an appetite for trout 


ting that exists at Rutter Bros. Dairy just outside the city of 
York, Pa. A splendid 
spring of cold water 
has always existed on 
the Rutter farm and 
in order to take full 
advantage of its milk 
cooling potential in the 
plant a large pool was 
constructed. In _ this 
clear water fingerling 
trout were planted, 
and they have thrived 
ever since. 

Gto. Rutter Beside the Spring Brook Realizing that there 

Passing Through Rutter Bros. Dairy must be a feeding 
roblem involved for so many and such large trout George Rutter 
as asked about it. He said, “The only food that we have ever 


eiven those fish is cottage cheese.” Judging from their size and 


tivity in the pool the cottage cheese diet certainly proves bene- 
ial for trout. 


This unique spring and pool has a commercial advantage in addi- 


tion to its piscatorial aspect. All of the milk and cream pasteurized 
n this thriving plant is cooled by the water from the spring which 
is pumped through the atmospheric cabinet coolers. The water is 
so cold that it has never been necessary for this dairy to use either 
brine or ammonia refrigeration for milk cooling from the pasteur- 
ization temperature to that of bottling. This natural facility helps 
to maintain operating costs at a low figure. 





The two Rutter brothers, George and Ebert, are not white- 
ollar workers in this business. At all times one will find both or 


either actively engaged in the plant or on a route with other em- 


jloyees. Very little promotional work has been carried on in de- 


veloping this business. Most all of the new customers are obtained 


vithout solicitation—recommended to buy Rutter products either by 


relatives or friends or through personal acquaintance with the 
brothers themselves. While not an ostentatious plant, this dairy is 
a model for cleanliness and efficiency. 

Wayside Butter 


F's MORE than thirty years the Wayside Creamery Company in 


Greenfield, Mass., has served that community with milk and 
other dairy products. This business is operated by F. H. Reed. 
During the spring and summer months butter is churned on an 
iverage of twice each week from cream produced in Massachusetts 
ind Vermont. Unusual for most dairy products concerns this con- 
ern is located in the heart of the down-town section of Greenfield 


making it convenient for customers to buy Wayside products. 


A unique feature of this butter department is the manner in 
which the product is printed. After the fresh made butter has 
hardened sufficiently for printing it is made into flat prints by 
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PICKED BY THE 


This machines produces 500 
perfect Prints an hour. 


DOERING BUTTER PRINTERS 


Look around you and see what 
butter printers predominate in 
the great majority of the butter 
distributing plants. Of course, 
you will find Doering machines 
in use in over 85% of the plants. From the first installa- 
tion distributors have insisted that all further machines be 
Doerings, because of their un- 
excelled performance and relia- 
bility in producing the finest 
prints at high speeds, perfectly 
formed and exactly weighed. 











MADE IN FOUR 
SIZES — Capacities 
200, 500, 1,000, 5,000 


pounds per hour. 


1,000 pounds 
per hour 


Send for illustrated catalog 


C. DOERING Mrz 
& SON, Inc. aero 


1379 W. Lake St., CHICAGO 








Safe and Sure Packaging 


AUTOMAT 
Butter Wrappers 


















Type M.X.8. 
Wrapper with 
Slab Feed 

. Conveyor. 
Heavy duty machines “that 
offer the maximum in speed 
and sanitation. Stainless 
metals are liberally used to 
resist action of acids and 
prevent corrosion ... make 
them easy to keep 
clean. Handle 
parchment and 
waxed papers, as 
well as_ cello- 
phane next to 
product or as 
overwrap. 


Our catalog is worth 
studying. Write for st. 


AUTOMAT PACKAGING 
MACHINE WORKS 


15 Broadway, TOLEDO, OHIO 
Division of C. Doering 
& Son, Inc., Chicago 
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Don’t handicap your cottage cheese depart- 
ment with antiquated methods and equipment that pro- 
duce a soft, sweet, tender batch one day; an “off” batch the next. 
Now Verley’s controlled method — specifically for cottage cheese 
making — provides an exact science that removes guess-work, 
eliminates losses, secures a uniform product every time, increases 
yield, recovers more of the solids ion the whey. Bring your 
cottage cheese operation up to today’s standards with this process 
—and be in a position to get consistent repeat business and profits. 
Get all the facts! Write to VERLEY PRODUCTS CORP., 1621 
Carroll Avenue, Chicago, III. 
C-2 


Verley’s Cottage Cheese System 


Verley Cottage Cheese Coagulator . Verley Lactic Culture 


Kuse!l ‘Tender Heat’ Vat and Accessories 








CLEANER CANS Gséveq BETTER MILK! 
DAMROWAGVI.N [DS 





Laboratory Tests prove that DAM- 
ROW-WASHED Cans are 75% more 
sterile than cans washed by other 
methods! One reason is Damrow’s 
COLD AIR DRYING. Improve, pro- 
tect YOUR Milk Quality with a 
DAMROW —available in Straightline 
or Rotary Types—capacities from 4 to 
14 cans and covers per minute. 


Return the 

Coupon for 
your story on 
Milk Protection 
and LOWER 
CAN WASH- 
ING COSTS! SY 


AL 





1 DAIRY EQUIPMENT méeGRs. 
{ fFono ow .ac Sd misconsin ] 
| DAMROW BROTHERS COMPANY 
{ 181 Western Avenue ] 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin | 
I Please send us latest bulletins on DAMROW CAN WASHERS. ] 
1 Our capacity, approximately Cans per minute 
} 
; Kw dulstet wns etWentucukseres 6<9b004000s05seKeen ss eeeensane ] 
j Address ; J 
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means of the old-fashioned, hand-operated wooden butter mold. 
is then wrapped in parchment and hardened before sale. T! 
quality of this butter made from sweet cream has earned for it 
good reputation in Greenfield. 


Fly-Proof 


his son in Camp Hill, Pa., a short distance from Harrisbur 
Mr. Irwin, in addition to being a practical milk man, is also D 
rector of Milk Sanitation of the Pennsylvania Department of Healt! 


This: attractive small plant is operated by Ralph E. Irwin a 





Unusual for a plant and business of this size, a heat exchange 


comprises part of the model plant equipment. The pasteurizing, 
cooling and bottling department is accessible only through the mill 
storage room, thus preventing any flies from entering when the 
milk is being pasteurized. 





Plan Dairy Federation Meeting 


Problems of Defense to Form Keynote of Annual Fall 


Sessions of National Milk Producers’ Group 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—Adjustments by dairy farmers to 
the National defense program will be one of the main fea- 
tures of the twenty-fifth annual convention of the National 


Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federation in the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, November 10, 11 and 12. 


“Celebrating its twenty-fifth anniversary, with a range of ex 
periences covering two World Wars, this year’s convention of the 
Federation is expected to be one of the most widely attended and 
representative in character of any previous session,” said Secretary 
Charles W. Holman in announcing plans for the gathering. 


“As the nation’s oldest and largest commodity federation ol 
bona fide producer-owned and producer-controlled cooperative asso 
ciations, the Federation since its inception has not only worked i 
behalf of its particular membership but in the interest of all dairy 
farmers, whether organized or unorganized. During the past spring 
and summer, the Federation’s leadership has been particularly activ 
in an attempt to bring about a realistic conception of what must be 
done by the federal government if it is to succeed in its progran 
of increasing the domestic supply of milk in order to furnish the 
Allies with sufficient quantities of dairy products. 


“Recently,” continued Mr. Holman, “the Federation announce: 
its conception of price policies and emphasized its position that ‘no 
war has ever been waged on a low price policy of commodities.’ 
The Federation also advocated the immediate suspension of trading 
in butter futures. It called for a total cessation of strikes and lock- 
outs in defense industries. It asked that agriculture be given equa 
representation with industry and labor, satisfactory to agriculture 
among all federal agencies having to do with national defense. It 
urges restoration of economic equality as between agriculture, in 
dustry and labor. 


“It called for the elimination from the federal establishment,” 
concluded Mr. Holman, “of all individuals whose activities are dis- 
covered to be antagonistic to farm interests. It asked .for discon- 
tinuance of federal government propaganda designed to mislead the 
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public into believing that farm prices are satisfactory and remunera- 
tive to producers. It also pointed out that agriculture is suffering 
from drains upon its labor supply made both by private industry 
and the draft and urged the federal government to take steps to 
remedy this condition. 


Producers belonging to the fifty-nine affiliated members of the 
Federation and their subordinate units reside in forty-one states. 


Amend Boston Milk Order 


Revised Federal Control Provisions Effective Aug. 1 Increase 
Return for Classes 1 and 2—Several Other Changes 


Washington, D. C—An amended program providing for in- 
creased minimum prices to producers and otherwise revising the 
existing federal order for the handling of milk in the Greater Boston, 
Mass., marketing area was announced July 29th by the U. S. De- 
yartment of Agriculture. The existing federal order has been in 
efect in the area since February 1936. The revisions became effec- 


tive August 1. 


A preliminary report by R. D. Alpin, referendum Agent, shows 
that nearly 11,000 producers eligible to vote were in favor of the 
amended order and 16 were opposed in the referendum, conducted 
among producers in Massachusetts, Vermont, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and New York, who supply milk for the Boston market. 

The amended order includes provisions which increase the price 
f Class I (fluid) milk sold inside the marketing area, establish a 
price for milk sold in Cape Cod and related areas, increase the 


lass Il (milk used for cream) price for this milk received at city 
plants, provides for exemptions for producer handlers, establishes a 
system of payments from the market-wide equalization pool to co- 
erative associations of producers for rendering certain services 
enefiting all producers, and provides for payments to associations 
actually handling milk at their own plants so as to provide a reserve 
supply to meet fluctuating demands for Class I milk by proprietary 


handlers. 


Other new provisions eliminate certain freight allowances and 
andling deductions, require handlers to issue itemized statements 
in making payments to producers, and seek to clarify and strengthen 


various administrative actions. 


Auditor Accused of Bribery 


Employee of Federal Milk Market Administration Arrested 


—Sheflield Farms Aids F.B.IL. 


Robert E. Levine, an auditor in the Marketing Division of the 

5. Department of Agriculture, was recently arrested here on 
harges of soliciting and receiving a bribe from the the Sheffield 
Farms Co., Inc. The arrest followed an inquiry by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation prompted by the report to the F.B.I. by 
the Sheffield company of Levine’s alleged activities. He is now being 
eld under $5,000 bail awaiting action by the Grand Jury. 

According to J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the F.B.I., Levine 
approached the Sheffield company for an initial payment of $3,000 
and $5,200 a year, in return for which he offered to furnish “con- 
idential information” about the company’s competitors. This informa- 
tion, ich Levine is said to have told a Sheffield representative 
would save the concern $100,000 a year, was purported to cover 
lata concerning operations and practices of Sheffield competitors to 
be obtained by Levine from the confidential files of the New York 
Metropolitan area milk market administration. 


S} 


fheld informed the government officials and cooperated with 
the F.B.1. in securing the arrest, which was said to have been made 
alter Levine had received a $3,000 payment from a Sheffield employee. 
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ANCHOR 


ALKALI 


Proved BY SCIENTIFIC TEST FOR ALL 


OLVAY 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





DAIRY MACHINE BOTTLE WASHING 


PERFORMANCE TESTS OF ANCHOR ALKALI PROVE: 
1. COMPLETE AND RAPID SOLUBILITY —vou get full cleansing 


value from Anchor Alkali. Tests prove that it dissolves completely— 
and at least '/; faster than older types of alkalies. 


P 4 DETERGENT EFFICIENCY —Comparative tests show that Solvay 
Anchor Alkali produces bright, clean bottles from the start of 
cleaning operation. It is noticeably better in this respect than other 
cleansers tried. 





3. STERILIZATION—The use of Anchor Alkali produces low bac- 
teria count both before and after sterilization. 


4, SCALE PREVENTION—Tests prove that in some waters Solvay 
Anchor Alkali removes scale from bottle washing machines. Under 
any water condition, its use will result in less deposition than 
most other alkalies. 


a LUBRICATION—Solvay Anchor Alkali has been proven by test 
to be a superior lubricant for moving parts of the washer. 


6. LOW ALKALI CONSUMPTION —1ess (by test) Anchor Alkali 


is required to wash a given number of bottles in standard equip- 
ment in both hard and soft waters. 


7. UNIFORMITY —Solvay Anchor Alkali is a dustless product 
made in flake form. Tests prove that each flake carries the proper 
ratio of cleansing elements. 


SEND IN COUPON TODAY for complete folder 
which tells you how Anchor Alkali is used. 





SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION + 40 Rector Street, New York, W. Y. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me your complete folder 
describing Anchor Alkali for use in the dairy. 
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Extend Dairy Publicity 


Plans Wider 


Advertising Drive Under Enlarged 


American Dairy Assn. 


1941 Campaign Fund 


Chicago, Ill. — Announcement has been 
made from the American Dairy Association’s 
headquarters here at 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
that the organization’s advertising campaign 
on butter, cheese and other dairy products 
The 
expansion is made possible by the fact that 


is to be continued on a larger scale. 


dairy farmers of Illinois, South Dakota and 
Kansas have joined those of lowa, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana and 
Washington to swell the ADA campaign 
fund to approximately $400,000 for the pro 
motion of dairy products. 


Beginning in September, the second phase 
of the campaign will get under way in the 





OWEN M. RICHARDS 
Now Named to ADA General Managership 


twelve original key food markets plus sev- 
eral others to be selected shortly. News- 
paper ads, radio spots, colorful outdoor bill- 
board and point-of-sale 

ADA drive in 


putting butter, cheese and dairy products 


sales-making ma- 


terial will round out the 
in general before the buying public to make 
the nation more conscious of the food good- 
ness of dairy products. 


To Combat Oleo Inroads 
With substitutes like oleomargarine being 
pushed toward the American housewife, the 
general dairy that 
advertising of butter becomes a “must action.” 


feeling of farmers is 
In the face of new competition and the de- 
mands made by the government for dairy 
products for overseas shipment, farmers be- 
lieve it is more necessary than ever to use 
aggressive advertising to hold and to build 
butter business here in America. 


In the American Dairy Association, dairy 
farmers have an organization § structure 
through which vigorously to carry on such 
a campaign. It is said that the addition of 
other states such as Michigan, California, 
Oregon, Nebraska, Missouri, Indiana, Ohio, 
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Tennessee, Idaho, Utah and Pennsylvania to 
those already in the ADA, will eventually 
result in the ADA advertising 
nationwide in scope. 


becoming 


Owen Richards Advanced 


Owen M. Richards, director of American 
Dairy Association advertising the past year, 
has been made general manager. according 
to word given out by Dan T. Carlson, presi- 
dent, at the close of the recent 
committee meeting in Chicago. The appoint- 
ment was effective August 1. At the same 
time, W. H. Olsen, until recently field rep- 
resentative, becomes director of organization 


executive 


and membership relations. 


—- 


SPONSORS FREE MILK PLAN 


Would Give Quart 
Children Up to 14 
(By Review's Washington Representative) 
Washington, D. C.—A bill 
troduced in the 
Jarman of Alabama, under which every child 


Bill Daily to 


has been in- 
House by Representative 
up to fourteen years of age would receive a 
The cost to 
the federal government of such a proposal 
is estimated at $600,000,000 a year. 


quart of milk every day free. 


The Alabama congressman says that every 
The 


Secretary of Agriculture would make avail- 


child, poor or rich, would be eligible. 


able to every parent or custodian of one or 
more children, fourteen or under, a 30-day 
supply of white stamps, which would be ob- 
tained upon application to the Agriculture 
Department. Each stamp would be good for 
a quart of milk at stores, dairies and other 
outlets cooperating in the project. The daily 
quota per child would be one bottle. When 
the stamp book is used up the family would 
apply for another. 


Distributors would redeem their stamps 
at the Department of Agriculture. It is pro- 
vided that the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
fix the prices which the government pays 
for the milk. Jarman says the war in Europe 
and the uncertainty of the future will place 
enormous burdens and responsibilities mpon 
the children of today and the generations 
of tomorrow. Since we must bequeath them 
these heavy burdens and responsibilities, we 
should and must provide, he says, for their 
normal growth and development, both phy- 
sically and mentally. 
———— 2 


AIDS NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Indianapolis, Ind. (E. B.).—Six hundred 
local milk delivery trucks went into service 
recently bearing bumper cards front and rear, 
lettered in red and blue as follows: “Help 
Defend Home and Country—Buy U. S. De- 
fense Stamps.” 


The cards were order printed and distrib- 
uted by the Indianapolis Milk Foundation 
as a patriotic gesture, according to Will H. 


Smith, Collector of Internal Revenue here. 


TRIBUTE TO GAIL BORDEN 


Memory of Condensed Milk Inventor 
Honored at Up-State Ceremony 


Special tribute was paid to the memory 
of Gail Borden recently at his birthplace jn 
Norwich, N. Y. as a star feature of the 
first American Dairy Day of Chenango 
County. 

The community, headed by Mayor Frank 
Zuber, placed on a wooden house, in which 
Gail Borden was born, a plaque denoting 
that it was the birthplace of the great hu- 
manitarian who invented condensed milk 

The Mayor extolled the human qualities 
and scientific program of the man who 
founded the business that bears his name, 


and who established the Borden name as a 
profound influence on the dairy industry of 


the United States. 





Mayor Zuber with Charlie Bayer in background 


Many Borden executives went to Norwicl 
lyde E 


Callan 


included ( 

William 
vice-president ; J. O. Eastlack, vice-president; 
W. A. Wentworth, director of public rela- 
tions; Ralph Horton, prescription products 
Milk 


for the occasion. These 


Jeardslee, vice-president ; 


department; Dr. J. M. Flannery, Dr 





Co., Bainbridge, N. Y.; H. J. Borden, F. E 
Shaper, “Charlie” Bayer and others. 

In the parade through town, that the 
Committee had arranged as a major spec 
tacle, one of the most attractive floats was 
one which carried a four-year-old cow, play- 
ing the role of Elsie. 

————  —__ 
SEEK PRODUCTION BOOST 

Lafayette, Ind. (E.B.)—Purdue Univer 
sity wants Hoosier cows better cared ior and 
better fed in order that they may each pro 
duce an extra pint a day as requested 
the national defense program. An additior 
of 26,000,000 gallons of milk to the annual 
production of the state would be accom 


plished without increasing the herds, E. A 


Gannon, Purdue dairy specialist, said 
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Soldiers Diet Improved 


Milk and Its Products Form Important 
part of New Ration Set-Up for the 
United States Army 


Chicago, 111—Three million meals a day 
ust be planned, cooked, and served to sat- 
isfy the appetites of a million men in the 
United States Army, points out the National 
Dairy Council in a late report from its head- 
warters here. And in spite of the magnitude 
if the task, the American soldier of today is 
fed the He is 
in fact, than at least 60 per cent 


the best soldier in world. 


etter d, 
j the people in the United States. 


[he importance of food to the health and 
trength of,each individual member of the 


\rmy had been recognized for many years; 


it the Dairy Council points out that it is 
nly in recent times that the newer knowl- 
lge of nutrition has established the value 
f the protective foods—milk, fruits, vege- 


tables, and eggs. Army rations have not al- 
ways included these important foods. 


During only one war in the history of the 
United milk was listed in the 
rations, and that war was the American Rev- 
olution. The ration at that time consisted 
of: 1 Ib. beef or 3% Ib. pork or 1 Ib. salt fish 
daily; 1 lb. bread or flour daily; 3 pints peas 


States fresh 


or beans per week; 1 pint milk per day; 
¥, pint rice or 1 pint Indian Meal per week. 
\ later 
milk was not available in winter. 


comment was made that, of course, 
From then 
on, milk was not mentioned in Army rations 
for over one hundred years. 


Not on List Since Revolution 


At the time of the Civil War, the ration 
was not greatly different from that used dur- 
ing the Revolution, except that yeast powder 


was added. No milk was listed in this ration. 


Even as recently as the World War period 
ff 1917-1918, the Army rations contained no 
fresh milk and only one-half ounce of butter 
mpared with two ounces in the present 





iF talk given before a recent convention 
National Dairy Council, Lt.-Col. Paul 
the Office of 


LOoga of 


the Quartermaster 


General, had this to say about the place of 
nilk in the diet of the American soldier: 

r of us in subsistence work are acutely 
aware of the value of milk and milk products 
in the ration. We know that milk solids are 
indispensable, and that milk is the most 
near perfect food.” 

M and milk products are part of the 
daily diet of the modern American soldier. 
Many problems relating to the adequacy of 
the rmy diets are being studied, and an 
increase in the amount of milk is thought by 


West Point provides 
each man with a quart of milk daily, plus 
libe 


many to be desirable. 


amounts of butter, cheese, and ice 


crea 
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CLEVELAND CAMPAIGN ON 





District Dairy Council Inaugurates 


Consumer Education Drive 

Cleveland District Dairy Council, which 
includes in its membership both distributors 
in the Cleveland Metropolitan area and pro- 
ducers in the Cleveland milk shed, has em- 
barked on a campaign of industry promo- 
tion which is attracting wide attention in 
the Ohio metropolis. 





First step in the campaign was taken on 
July 10 when 24-sheet six color posters of 


attractive design, many of them illuminated, 


appeared throughout the city urging city 
people to get more fun out of life because 
“There’s extra energy in milk.” 

The Cleveland District Council plans to 
the advertisements of 
generous size in the leading newspapers of 


follow posters with 
the city on the value of milk in the daily 
diet. Leading dairymen of the 
district are members of the Dairy Council, 
and are joining in a vigorous campaign to 


Cleveland 


promote the sale of more milk and milk 
products. 
———_ o—=me 


ASK MILK PRICE RISE 


Indiana Control Board Schedules Hear- 
ing on Producers’ Plea 


Indianapolis, Ind. (E. B.).—Denying a re- 
quest for an emergency order which prob- 
ably would result in an immediate increase 
in the retail price of milk in this area, the 
new State Milk Control Board recently set 
a date for a public hearing on the issue. 

Three local milk producers’ associations 
had petitioned the board for an increase in 
the price farmers are paid by the hundred- 
weight for Class A milk. They asked an 
emergency order authorizing a price increase 
pending a public hearing. 

In an all-day session the board named 
O. J. Stunkard of Brazil, vice-chairman. 
Because of the absence of E. Curtis White 
of Indianapolis, a board member who was 
called to California by illness of his father, 
selection of a secretary was delayed. The 
designates Charles M. Dawson, 
governor, as chairman of the 


new law 
lieutenant 
board. 

If the request of the producers’ associa- 
tions is met, milk probably will be increased 
lc a bottle. Ice cream and cream prices also 
would be advanced. 





You can always depend on 





— 
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FOR STERILIZED 


CHOCOLATE DRINK 


Other “NOG” products: 
Nog Syrup—Dairy Use 
Special Nog Syrup—Dairy Use 
Nog Dry Mix—Dairy Use 
Nog Chocolate Ice Cream Flavor 
Nog Chocolate Frosted Malted Flavor 
Nog Chocolate Fountain Syrup 
Nog Fudge-Cicle Flavor 
Nog Health Food 
Nog Dipping Chocolate 


Samples and Prices Gladly Sent Upon Request 
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Fillmore Farms, Inc., 


A Dairy Paradise 


Wide Range of Dairy Activities All the Way from Cows 
to Consumers Brings Distinction and Success 


to Vermont Enterprise 


MILK man’s paradise might appro 
priately describe Fillmore Farms, Inc. 
in Bennington, Vt., for here may be 
found almost every activity connected with 
the dairy industry—pure bred Ayshire cattle, 


breeding, mechanical production practices, 
certified milk, commercial milk plant, ice 
cream making, dairy bar,—and all situated 
in beautiful scenery surrounded by the hills 
of Vermont. While on a larger scale than 


desired by most milk dealers, Fillmore 
Farms activities are so broad that a visitor 
can find more than enough dairy interest to 


hold his attention for many a pleasant hour. 


This 3,000 acre dairy project is controlled 
by James Colgate of New York and is said 
to be operated on a profitable commercial 
basis. James Dennis is the progressive gen- 
eral manager of the farms, Robert Holden 
is superintendent of the dairy department and 
Henry Boutin is the dairy plant superintend- 
ent. 


\ visit to Fillmore Farms convinces one 
that this is no mere pure-bred “hobby” dairy 
but a live commercial institution augmented 
by the finest livestock, equipment and build- 
ings that money can buy. Here in the pas- 
tures and in the barns may be seen approxi- 
mately four hundred head of pedigreed Ayr- 
shire cattle, every one of which has been 
accredited free from tuberculosis and Bang’s 
disease. In blood lines these Ayrshires are 
of the best and this breeding stock, famous 
for its production records, has a country- 
wide reputation. 





Interior of Commercial Milk Department 
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While the production of 
Certified Milk 
background of this enter- 


forms the 


prise it represents today but 
one department in the vast 
range of dairy activities. 
So well has the reputation 
of Fillmore Farms Certi- 
fied Milk been established 
that its sale covers a wide 
area from Bennington 
Either through its own de- 
livery units or through dis- 
tributors this milk is now 
sold in New York State 
in Albany, Utica, 
Poughkeepsie and Hoosick Falls 


Tre Y, 


; in Massa- 


chusetts in the cities of North Adams and Myf 


Pittsfield; and in Bennington, Manchester, 
\rlington, Peru, and Dorset, Vt. 


Two Separate Plants 


Not one, but two, completely equipped 
pasteurizing and bottling plants are in opera- 
tion at the Fillmore Farms. One plant is 
used exclusively for the handling of Certified 
Milk while the other is used for commercial 
In both 
plants the most improved processing equip- 
ment is installed. 


grades, ice cream and by-products. 


The latest acquisition is 
a new continuous ice cream freezer to take 
care of the rapidly expanding ice cream busi- 
ness. Both plants are built on the one-floor- 
plan with the equipment set up in straight 
line manner so that the milk or cream 


passes 


from one unit to another in the 
shortest possible time. 

For the convenience of 
visitors a long hall with ob- 
servation windows is pro- 
vided that permits a view 
of all 
commercial milk plant and 


operations in the 
laboratory. Slightly  ele- 


vated above the ground 
floor level, the hall pre- 
sents a balcony-like effect. 
This hall is used also for 
various meetings. 
Laboratory analyses of 
Fillmore Farms’ milk re- 
veal exceptional high qual- 
ity in respect to bacteria 
and butterfat content. Re- 





cent samples showed from 0 bacteria per c.c. 
up to 900 per c.c. and butterfat content froma 
low of 4.0 per cent to as high as 4.5 per cent 
It is claimed for Ayrshire milk that it is 
more digestible because it contains smaller 
fat globules than other milk and forms the 
Vitamin D Certified Milk is 
produced on this farm by metabolization— 


softest curd. 


yeast feeding of cows. 

Following is the list of products sold on 
Fillmore Farms retail and wholesale routes: 
Certified Raw Milk, Cartified Pasteurized, 
Certified 
Grade A, Grade A in paper coritainers, But- 
Drink, 


Cream, 


Vitamin D, Golden Premium, 


of 


Heavy 45% 
Butter and 


Chocolate 
Medium 30% 
Cottage Cheese. 


termilk, 
Cream, 


For the milk plant operator who has an 
interest in retail stores or dairy bars the 
Fillmore Farms dairy bar across the road 
from the main dairy buildings is especially 
attractive. It is located in the shade of 
spreading Vermont maple trees that lend 
a distinct New England atmosphere. A wid 
variety of ice cream dishes and soft drinks, 
soups, sandwiches and luncheons are s rved 
in a very appetising manner by attractive, 
courteous young ladies. It is a place to 
enjoy dairy refreshments and lunch in 4 
At the present 
time a skating rink is under construction at 


restful, satisfying manner. 


the rear of the dairy bar. 

With the exception of a milking parlor, 
practically every phase of the broad dairy 
industry is represented on Fillmore Farms, 
with the executives who head each depart 
ment striving to operate*on a_ profitable 
commercial basis. 
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Schulze Makes Change 


Leaves Land O’Lakes Creameries to 
Become Manager of Certified Grade 


A Cooperative of Wisconsin 


oe 


Announcement was made on July 30th that 
George Schulze, New York District Mana- 
ger of the Land O’Lakes Creameries, Inc., 
is severing his long time association with 
that organization to accept the general man- 
agership of the Certified Grade A Coopera- 
tive, whose present headquarters are at Fond 
du Lac, Wisconsin. 


> 


fter a period of protracted consideration 
Mr. Schulze reached the decision during July 
to take the step in question, and his formal 
resignation to the Land O’Lakes was ac- 
cepted with much regret by President John 
Brandt of that organization. He will con- 
tinue to serve Land O’Lakes in the New 
York City headquarters until the latter part 
of August, and now expects to assume his 
new duties in Wisconsin about August 25th. 


With practically his entire business career 
occupied in the employ of Land O’Lakes, 
Mr. Schulze has filled positions of increas- 
ing responsibility within the organization and 
has acquired, through first hand association 
with operations details in every phase of the 
business, an unusually wide background of 
experience in all branches of procurement, 
processing and distribution of dairy and poul- 
try products in the cooperative field. 


Minnesota Born and Bred 


sorn in Owatonna, Minn., he received his 
early schooling in that town and was gradu- 
ated from St. Thomas College in St. Paul 
in 1919. For the four years thereafter he en- 
gaged in farming operations in Aitkin, mak- 
ing his initial association with Land O’Lakes 
at its Minneapolis headquarters in 1924. 
Working steadily upward in the business, 
Mr. Schulze was transferred to its concen- 
tration point at Duluth where he remained 
for two years, going from there to Philadel- 
phia as district manager for a period of eight 
years. Moving thence to Chicago, he remain- 


ed in the same capacity with respect to Land 
O’Lakes’ Windy City branch for one and 
a half years, and was finally moved on to 
the more important New York City branch 
managership on July 1, 1937. 


During his term at Philadelphia Mr. 
Schulze steadily broadened the scope of oper- 
ations of Land O’Lakes in that territory, 
opening up branch houses at Scranton, Pa., 
Baltimore, Md., Washington, D. C., Rich- 
mond, Va., Charlotte, N. C. and Atlanta, Ga. 


Throughout his four-year term in charge 
of the New York City headquarters, he has 
been responsible for material accomplish- 
ments in organizing Land O’Lakes opera- 


-tions on a basis of increasing efficiency and 


with materially decreased overhead. It was 
under his direction here that Land O’Lakes 
downtown market district location was aban- 
doned in favor of their presently-occupied 
quarters in the less congested 14th Street 
area, where they now enjoy a maximum 
degree of cold storage carrying space, ample 
display rooms and unusual facilities for re- 
ceiving and distributing shipments by rail 
or motor truck. 


Active in Trade Affairs 


Concurrently Mr. Schulze while here has 
occupied a leading part in improving rela- 
tions between the cooperative and independ- 
ent elements in the dairy and poultry prod- 
ucts fields, and has been prominent in foster- 
ing the welfare of the industry as a whole. 
He has been chiefly responsible for directing 
the recent sound movement toward more 
active participation of the large cooperative 
elements in daily market price crystallization 
activities at the leading distributing centers. 
During this year he has served as a member 
of the Executive Committee of the New 
York Mercantile Exchange. 


In his new association Mr. Schulze will 
direct the business activities of the Certified 
Grade-A Cooperative, which is an operating 
organization of a group of cooperatives ship- 
ping fluid cream to the Chicago marketing 
district. It is now expected that on the 
assumption of his new duties, the head- 
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quarters will be transferred to Appleton, 
Wis. At the present the central cooperative 
represents a total producer membership of 


upwards of 10,000 in the territory it serves. 


Mr. Schulze was married in 1924 to Miss 
Onilee Ravlin of Aitkin, Minn. The couple 
have two children, a boy, George, Jr., and a 
daughter, Donna Jean. 


Plan Testimonial Dinner 


During his association with the New York 
City trade, Mr. Schulze has built up a wide 
circle of friends and acquaintances, all of 
whom are reluctant to see him leave the local 
scene but who are unanimous in wishing him 
the best of success in his new venture. 


Local trade members have arranged a tes- 
timonial dinner in his honor, which will be 
given commencing at 6:30 p.m. on Tuesday 
evening, August 12th, in the Keystone Room 
of the Hotel Pennsylvania. 

—_——— o> oe 


DISCUSSES FOOD PLANS 





New York’s food plans in connection with 
national defense, were discussed by Commis- 
sioner of Markets William Fellowes Mor- 
gan, Jr., on June 30th in a radio address 
delivered under the auspices of The Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York, over Sta- 
tion WOR, 3 to 3:15 P.M. Mr. Morgan, 
who is Second Vice-President of The Asso- 
ciation, had as his subject “Food and Na- 
tional Defense”. 

Feeding the 12,000,000 people in the Met- 
ropolitan Area requires 40,000,000 pounds of 
food a day, according to the Commissioner, 
which calls for a herculean task on the part 
of all phases of the distributive system. 

As coordinator for food distribution in 
New York area, Mr. Morgan and a recently 
appointed committee, representing food or- 
ganizations, are now making an extensive 
survey to obtain basic information on normal 
requirements of food in New York and on 
the total available stock on hand. On the 
basis of the figures obtained a plan will be 
worked out to insure maximum food supplies 
and deliveries in the event of any future em- 


ergency. 
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Burlington Convention Successful 


Wide Attendance at Thirty-Sixth Annual Sessions of American Dairy 


Science Association Held Recently at University of Vermont 


URLINGTON, VT.—The 36th Annual 
B ween of the American Dairy Science 

Association held here at the University 
of Vermont from June 23rd to 26th was 
declared a complete success by the 844 per- 
sons who were registered for the meetings. 
The program in all departments had been 
so well planned that a perfect time schedule 
was maintained from the beginning of the 
dairy products judging contest on Monday 
the 23rd, through the dancing following the 
banquet on the final day. 


The Manufacturing Section opened with 
a paper entitled “The Role of Acid Clean- 
ing Agents in Dairy Detergency,” by Dr. 
M. E. Parker of the Beatrice Creamery Co., 
Chicago. This created so much interest that 
the film illustrating it was given two special 
showings. Dr. Parker’s address was printed 
in full in the June issue of American Butter 
Review. 


In the Symposium on “Milk Pasteuriza- 
tion” seven papers were presented by repre 
sentatives of equipment manufacturers, ex- 
periment stations, research laboratories, milk 
distributors and boards of health. Through- 
out the sessions 34 papers pertaining to milk 
and its products were presented and dis- 


cussed. 


Seventeen states presented special exhibits 
of extension educational material. One en- 
tire meeting was devoted by the Extension 
Section to a round-table discussion of these 
exhibits. This section met with the Produc- 
tion Section to hear four papers directed to 
the subject “Mastitis”, followed by a panel 
discussion submitted by seven members. 


Opens With Farm Tour 


The Production Section opened with a 
tour of the University Farm. About 90 men 
inspected the purebred producing herds and 
the special herd, now in its fourth genera- 
tion, on “Good” or “Poor” roughages. Next 
came a short visit to a nearby night-pasture, 
where grassland management was discussed 
by Drs. P. R. Miller, and A. R. Midgley 
of the Agronomy Department of the State 
Agricultural College, University of Vermont. 


During this tour an inspection was made 
of the new dairy barn. This is truly an ex- 
perimental barn in that it was planned to 
test out many kinds of roofings, sidings, and 
floorings in the cow stalls, and various in- 
sulating materials in the side walls and 
ceilings, also a variety of ceiling coverings, 
as well as four makes of stanchions and 
four makes of chain ties. Considerable favor- 
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able comment was made concerning this 
unique experimental barn. 


In the Production Section 36 papers were 
presented under main headings of “Milk 
Secretion”, “Milk Secretion and Reproduc- 
tion”, “Herd Management and Feeding”, 
“Vitamins and Minerals”, and a Symposium 
on “Roughages”. 


That 227 women and 125 children attended 
the meetings this year speaks well of the 
enjoyable times they have had in years past. 


At Burlington, the social activities began 
on Monday evening with a social get-togeth- 
er-party, when old friendships were renew- 
ed, and many new ones made. This was 
followed with a good, old fashioned “Ver- 
mont, Sugar-on-Snow Party”, with the com- 
pliments of the Vermont Maple Sugar In- 
dustry. Yes! That’s right, “real snow”, 
with delicious new maple syrup to pour onto 
it. This was accompanied by pickles, dough- 
nuts and coffee. Although new to many, it 
was enjoyed by all. That “real snow” was 
placed in cold storage in late March and 
held for this particular Vermont event. The 
morning after the party, many of the boys 
enjoyed throwing snow balls the last week 
in June, old boys as well as young. 

Dr. Ellenberger Presides 

Dr. H. B. Ellenberger, Head of the De- 
partment of Animal and Dairy Husbandry 
at the University of Vermont and State Ag- 
ricultural College, presided at the opening 
session on Tuesday, introducing the Hon. 
Warren R. 
Vermont, who extended cordial greetings to 
Professor H. W. Cave, 
Oklahoma State College, responded for the 


Austin, Senior Senator from 
the Association. 


Association. The principal address was en-. 
titled “Dairy Production Milestones”, by Dr. 
W. E. Krauss, Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

While the men were attending the open- 
ing session on Tuesday morning, more than 
140 ladies went on a motor tour via Stowe 
to the top of Mount Mansfield, the highest 
point of the Green Mountains. About one 
o'clock a complimentary buffet luncheon was 
served at the Summit House. "Twas nice and 
cool up there. Just like a picnic in the fall 
of the year. The return trip was made on 
the scenic highway through 
Notch and Jeffersonville. 


Smugglers’ 


Tuesday evening a reception was held at 
Southwick Memorial. In the receiving line 
were Dean J. L. Hills and his daughter 
Mrs. Bertha Styles, Dr. and Mrs. H. B. 
Ellenberger, H. W. Cave, Association Presi- 


dent, and Mrs. Cave, R. B. Stoltz, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, and Mrs. Stoltz, H. F. Jud- 
kins, Vice-President, and Mrs. Judkins. The 
Dairy Department Staff members and their 
wives assisted with the entertainment. Soft 
music by a sextet was played throughout 
the evening, and a vocal quartet sang several 
selections. Punch and cakes were served 


Wednesday was a very busy day for every- 
one. Four meetings were in full swing with 
assembly rooms packed. A group picture of 
the members and their families was taken 
just before noon on the steps at Billings 
Library. The crowd really enjoyed the com- 
ments and antics of the old photographer 
who succeeded in keeping the entire group 
happy while he was on his tall stepladder. 
After this, a rush was made to the Gym- 
nasium Annex where a delicious luncheon, 
with barbecued Ayrshire meat, was served 
with the compliments of the Ayrshire Breed- 
ers’ Association. Over 900 persons eagerly 
got in line. Yes! The small boys and girls 
were there also. Enthusiasm ran high and 
friendship prevailed as measured by the con- 
stant “chatter” which hovered over the gath- 
ering. 


In the afternoon, the meetings continued. 
The ladies were entertained at a “Bridge 
and Tea” at Southwick Memorial, and the 
younger group of children assembled at Taft 
School for supervised play while the older 
group enjoyed competitive sports. 


Sail on Lake Champlain 


Everyone (men, women and children), at 
6 P.M. boarded the steamer “Ticonderoga” 
for a sail along the south shore of Lake 
Champlain. Professor Leon W. Dean, a 
native Vermonter, gave a fascinating running 
acount of the points of historic and scenic 
interest. This most enjoyable boat ride was 
available with the compliments of the Ameri- 
can Guernsey Cattle Club. An excellent buf- 
fet supper was served on the boat with the 
compliments of The Holstein-Friesian As- 
sociation of America and the American Jer- 
sey Cattle Club. 


That the Dairy Science group appreciated 
this entertainment was attested by the en- 
thusiasm of the 806 guests who thorough 
enjoyed every minute until the “Ticonder: 
docked after 10 P.M. 


y 


The last day, Thursday, was again: fully 
scheduled. The 492 men taxed the seating 
capacity of the assembly rooms where the 
four meetings were held. The young people 
were taken for a ‘tour, including a visit to 
historic places of interest in the immediate 
vicinity of Burlington and to the Island 
County of Grand Isle in Lake Champlain, 
with a stop at Sand Bar Park for recreation 
and lunch. 


The ladies (170) were entertained at 4 
complimentary luncheon at Twist O’Hill 
Lodge overlooking the scenic Winooski 
River Valley. Professor L.,.W. Dean gave 
an interesting short historical sketch of the 
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strenuous times which led up to the ad- 
mittance of Vermont as the 14th State of 


the nion. 


President H. W. Cave presided at the 
Annual business session held the latter part 
of Thursday afternoon, just after the Cur- 
ricula Symposium. 


served at the 
Gymnasium Annex. Dr. Ellenberger as toast- 
master introduced the speakers of the eve- 
ning: The Honorable William H. Wills, 
Governor of Vermont, Dean J. L. Hills of 
the University of Vermont and State Agri- 
cultural College, Dr. Elbert S. Brigham of 
Montpelier, President of the National Life 
Insurance Co. and nationally recognized as 


The annual banquet was 


premier breeder of Jersey cattle, Professor 
Cave of Qklahoma State College and Presi- 
dent of the Association, and H. F. Judkins 
of the Sealtest Corporation, now the Asso- 
ciation’s Vice-President. 


Borden Awards Presented 


Then the two Borden Awards, each of 
$1,000 in cash and a Gold Medal, were an- 
nounced. This was the climax of the Annual 
Meeting. Dean G. C. White of the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut presented Edwin B. Hart, 
Professor of Agricultural Chemistry at the 
University of Wisconsin, at Madison, to 
receive the award for research in dairy pro- 
duction. Professor Hart was complimented 
for his work: In the determination of phos- 
phorous in feeds, and the role of phosphorous 
in animal nutrition; on the chemical changes 
which take place in the ripening of cheese; 
on the relationship of copper and iron for 
building blood hemoglobin in the prevention 
or cure of nutritional anemia; on the im- 
portance of minerals other than iron or cop- 
per in animal nutrition. Also cited were 
his studies: On iodine in the prevention of 
goitre; on the function of protein in dairy 
and livestock nutrition, and the place of sim- 
ple forms of nitrogen, such as urea and am- 
monia compounds as for protein 
building; on the “grass-juice factor” in ani- 
mal nutrition. 


sources 


W. D. Dotterer of the Bowman Dairy 
Co., Chicago, introduced Paul F. Sharp, 
Proiessor of Dairy Chemistry at the New 
York State College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, to receive the award for 
his outstanding research in dairy manufac- 
turing. Professor Sharp was complimented 
for his studies: On the lipolytic activity of 
milk in relation to flavor; on Vitamin C; 
on oxidized flavors; on the physical state 
of milk fat and studies on the deaeration of 


These awards were presented by W. A. 
Wentworth, Director of Public Relations 
for the Borden Co. He stated that the Bor- 
den Co. was pleased to announce that these 
two honors would be offered for one more 
year. The selection of candidates to be made, 
as in the past, by committees of the Ameri- 
can Dairy Science Association. 
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Professor Earl Weaver of the Michigan 
State College of Agriculture extended a 
cordial invitation to all members of the 
Association to gather at East lansing, Mich., 
for the 37th Annual Meeting, June 22 to 
25, 1942. 

H. F. Judkins of the Sealtest Corporation 
of New York will be the Association Presi- 
dent for 1942, 


Call Buffalo Hearings 


Proposed Marketing Order Changes to 
Be Resubmitted to Niagara Fron- 
tier Producers August 12 


Albany, N. Y.—When hearings on the 
State milk marketing order for the Niagara 
Frontier area open at Buffalo August 12, 
a proposed change in market service pay- 
ments to cooperative associations, which was 
among the changes rejected in a producer 
referendum month, will be 
brought up again for discussion. 

Western New York pro- 
ducers supplying milk to the Buffalo mar- 
ket are expected to give much of their atten- 
tion to a plea for higher milk prices, the 
proposals to revise market service payments 


earlier this 


Although the 


to cooperatives is likely to develop consider- 
able testimony, in the opinion of Division 
of Milk Control officials. 


The principal price increase sought by the 
Niagara Milk Pro- 
Agency is for Class 1 
(fluid) milk which is now $3.00 a hundred 
New York 
wholesale market is between 32%4 cents and 
40 cents a pound. 


Frontier Cooperative 


ducers Bargaining 


pounds when butter on the 
The producers would in- 
crease that price to $3.90 when the butter 
price is under 47% The producer 
price of milk would increase in proportion to 
a rising market. 


cents. 


Controversy Over Service Payments 


In again bringing up the subject of revis- 
ing market service payments to cooperatives 
—first proposed in a petition from the bar- 
gaining agency but omitted in the most re- 
cent petition—representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Markets made it 
plain that they have no desire to be arbitrary 
in the matter. They said it is their belief 
the Buffalo dairymen should be given every 
opportunity to express their views, and that 
these proposals for discussion at the hearing 
are being made by the State in the hope of 
learning the reason for apparent opposition 
to market service payment revisions. 

The present order in the Buffalo area re- 
quires dealers other than cooperatives to pay 
producers by the 20th of the month and 
also for dealers to pay cooperatives not later 
than the 20th. A change proposed by the 


State would provide that dealers pay co- 
operatives by the 18th day of the month to 
assist cooperatives in making earlier pay- 
ments to their producers. 


Still further proposals for consideration at 
the Buffalo hearing would clarify definitions 
of milk classes. 

A hearing scheduled at Buffalo for August 
13 is a continuation of the Guernsey milk 
differential hearing which began at Buffalo 
last month, was adjourned to Rochester and 
again adjourned to Buffalo for resumption on 
August 5. Postponement from August 5 to 
13 was made necessary because the date con- 
flicted with hearings on proposed amend- 
ments to the New York metropolitan milk 
marketing order. 

— —_--—— 


NEW CHOCOLATE ADVERTISER 


In the July issue of this publication there 
appeared for the first time in any dairy trade 
journal an advertisement by Nog, Inc., of 
Dunkirk, N. Y., manufacturers of chocolate 
products for the dairy trades. While new as 
an advertiser, this concern is not new to the 
dairy industry as Nog products heve been 
sold to milk concerns and ice cream manufac- 
turers in New York State, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio for more than ten years. 

The president of the firm is Bruce Riten- 
burg and he is assisted in operating the busi- 
ness by his two sons. In speaking of the 
growth of this business recently the elder 
Ritenburg said, “We are proud of our record 
in holding our customers for repeat business 
year after yéar. We have some dairy ac- 
counts that have bought our chocolate prod- 
ucts continuously ever since we started this 
business. Our policy is to maintain the high- 
regardless of 


est possible quality cost, to 


build a reputation for reliability and the 
best service possible.” 

Nog chocloate products are processed for 
every specific dairy and ice cream purpose, 
and the firm will also make up individual 
formulae for particular requirements. 

——_ »— 


BUCKINGHAM RETIRES 





S. McLean Buckingham, who has served 
as State Milk Administrator for Connecticut 
for the past six years has retired from that 
position. As a testimonial of his esteem in 
the dairy industry of Connecticut a dinner 
was tendered to him in Saybrook, Connecti- 
cut. July 15. The principal speakers at the 
informal affair were Dean of Agriculture E. 
G. Woodward, Professor Charles A. Beard, 
Lynn H. Grant, Dave Clark, Richard Dar- 
gan, Robert S. Hall. 
A wide representation of producers and dis- 


Clark and Lyman E 


tributors was present at this dinner. Gifts 
were presented to Mr. Buckingham on be- 
half of the milk producers and milk dealers 
of the state. 

- —_o— 


OLD MILK PLANT SOLD 





Fort Wayne, Ind. (E. B.).—The plant of 
the Van Camp Milk Co. here has been sold 
to a contracting firm to be used as a ware- 
house. The milk company plant has not been 
used for several years. 
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N. Y. June Price $1.95 


Return 39c¢ Per 
100 Lbs. Above 1940 and Highest 


June Rate Since 1929 


Producers’ Uniform 


New York milk shed producers supplying 
the metropolitan uniform 
price of $1.95 per hundred pounds for 3.5 
per cent butterfat milk in the basic zone de- 
livered to 


area received a 


month of 
June. This rate, computed and announced 
in mid-July by N. J. Cladakis, Administra- 
tor of the New York Metropolitan Market- 
ing Area, shows a gain of 39c above the 


handlers during the 


uniform rate of $1.56 prevailing in June of 
1940, and stands at the highest point for 
the month seen since 1929. 


“The climbing value of milk and dairy 
products in June,” said Mr. Cladakis, “not 
only carried the uniform price twelve cents 
above the May level of $1.83, but also sent 
it seven cents beyond our estimate of $1.88. 


“As a result of the record high price, dairy 
farmers will share the most valuable milk 
pool since the orders were established and 
probably the richest since 1930. Not count- 
ing the extra butterfat and location pre- 
miums, milkshed producers will share a total 
of $13,183,946 as compared with last June’s 
return of $10,101,777.60. The net gain of 
$3,082,168.40 in the uniform-price value of 
the pool is the result of the increased value 
of dairy products, principally butter, and 
the amendments which were added to the 
New York milk marketing orders March 1. 
The later amendments, effective July 1, of 
course did not apply to milk delivered in 
June. 


Volume and Value Breakdown 


“The farm value of the June pool sur- 
passed the previous record of $12,811,429.32 
set by this May’s pool,” Mr. Cladakis con- 
tinued. “The May pool, however, continued 
to hold its record for volume because June 
deliveries amounted to 676,099,795 pounds 
and were nearly 25,000,000 less than the pre- 
vious month’s total. June deliveries failed 
to reach their expected level of 700,000,000 
because production fell sharply in the latter 
part of the month. June 1940's deliveries, 
however, were exceeded by 2,576,460 pounds 

“This June’s pool had a total value of 
$13,767,620.14 which the marketing 
orders required the deduction of $529,775.33 
for diversion payments and $115,522.21 for 
cooperative payments. The value of the extra 
butterfat and _ the 


from 


locational premiums 
amounted to $605,236.72, and they are paid 
to producers individually. A cash reserve 
of $288,632.04 was set aside, and a balance 
of $350,255.44 carried from the May pool 
was added. A freight adjustment of $96,- 
420.26 also was provided for in the com- 
putation.” 


“The surplus milk classes, including those 


from II-B through IV-B, all ranged this 
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year,” Mr. Cladakis concluded, “more than 
fifty cents better than they were a year ago. 
In addition to the support they received from 
the higher value of butter, these prices were 
benefited by a plus skimmilk adjustment of 
twenty cents a hundredweight.” 

The June milk income will be shared by 
59,844 New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Massachusetts, and Con- 
necticut in comparison with 60,131 in May 
and 61,050 last June. 


producers in 


August Class 1 and 2-A Prices 


Administrator Cladakis announced August 
minimum prices for 3.5 per cent milk in the 
basic zone, handled in the New York City 
federal-state marketing area: 


Class 1 $2.88 per 100 lbs. 
Class 1, Relief 2.31 “4 ‘6 
Class 1, Outside, Non-Fed 208 « “ 
Class 2-A 2.10 “ *“* “ 

*The price of Class 2-A is subject to a plus 


skimmilk adjustment The price of Class 1 Out- 
side Non-Federal shall be 20c per 100 lbs. plus 
the uniform price computed pursuant to Section 
927.4 (a). The skimmilk adjustment is to be 
computed and announced not later than Sep- 
tember 5. 


June Minimum Milk Prices 


The market administrator also announced 
minimum prices and butterfat differentials 
in effect for the month of June in the New 
York City area for 3.5 per cent milk by 
classes received by handlers from producers 
at plants in the 201-210 mile zone: 


Price Per point 

per butterfat 

Class ewt.* differential 
I 2.40 -04 
I (relief) 1.83 .04 
I (Outside, non-Fed.) 2.35 -04 
II-A 2.15 -056 
II-B 1.927 -049 
II-C 1.877 .048 
III-A 1.879 -054 
III-B 1.827 046 
I1I-C 1.657 042 
IlI-D 1.602 -040 
IV-A 1.527 038 
IV-B 1.572 038 


*Skimmilk adjustment $.200 included in the 
prices listed 


League June Pool Prices 


The Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation average net paid pool return to pro- 














Heir-Apparent Celebrates 





Beulah, Hollywood-born daughter of the Jersey 
glamour cow, You'll Do Lobelia, celebrated 
her first birthday anniversary on August 3rd 
at Plainsboro, N She was bern on the 
RKO lot while her mother, celebrated in the 
role of Elsie, was taking a part in ‘Little 
Men.’’ 


Beulah lives at the Walker-Gordon Farms, 
where she is being prepared for the Elsie 
role in her mature years. A birthday cake, 
with one carrot protruding from the center, 
was presented by a group of farm children. 


ducers for June was $1.94 per 100 lbs. for 
3.5 per cent milk in the 201-210 mile freight 
zone. The comparable May figure was $1.82, 
The June, 1940 price was $1.56. This in- 
cludes an average city and location plus 
differential of 5c. Grade A premiums where 
earned are in addition. 


Sheffield June Milk Price 


Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., announced a net 
cash price for 3.5c per cent milk delivered 
during June of $1.94 per 10 lbs. after de- 
duction of lc for association and bargain- 
ing agency dues and advertising tax. This 
compared with a May net figure of $1.82 
and a June, 1940 rate of $1.25. The price 
applies to the 201-210 mile zone. 

June Milk Receipts 
NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail and Truck 
40-Qt. Cans — 





Milk Cream Cond. 
June, 1941 3,307,353 145,556 61,394 
June, 1940 3,161,896 146,880 62,140 
May, 1941 3,317,605 152,974 58,576 
May, 1940 3,205,447 161,894* 55,825 


Jan.-June, 1941 ... 
Jan.-June, 1940 


19,199,906 
18,477,912 


785,104 274,853 
786,909 245,744 





*Revised. 


PHILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 
———410-Qt. Cans-——— 


Milk Cream Cond. 
June, 1941 780,181 37,287 16,536 
June, 1940 752,635 33,106 13,326 
May, 1941 795,811 38,234 16,642 
May, 1940 740,113 32,174 12,352 
Jan.-June, 1941 4,392,541 171,134 75,604 
Jan.-June, 1940 4,228,240 142,303 61,270 


BOSTON METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 





40-Qt. Cans-————— 

Milk Cream Cond. 

June, 1941 554,466 58,642 14,812 
June, 1940 . 509,255 55,157 9,700 
May, 1941 ....... 571,995 62,471 12,878 
May, 1940 , 524,805 11,558 8,583 
Jan.-June, 1941 3,167,788 299,133 67,165 
Jan.-June, 1940 . 2,987,607 272,013 39,673 


en 


UNION WINS STRIKE 





Following a five-day strike called by Local 
584 of the Milk Drivers’ Union, the M. H. 
Renken Dairy Company and its affiliated 
United Dairies, large independent dealers op- 
erating in Brooklyn, signed a contract with 
the union on June 17th. It is now reported 
that all milk distributors of any consequence 
in New York City are operating under union 
contract agrecments. 

Tactics of union officials in securing acqui- 
escence to its terms involved picketing of the 
H. C. Bohack Stores and the Ebinger Baking 
Company, both of Brooklyn, reported to be 
large customers of Renken’s Dairy. 


_———= > —__ 


SEEK HIGHER RETAIL LEVELS 





Fort Wayne, Ind. (E.B.).—Further in- 
creases in the price of raw milk may advance 
the charge of distributors to 13 or 14 cents 
a quart in this area, distributors stated here 
recently. The present price of milk is 12c 
a quart. The Wayne Co-operative Pro- 
ducers, Inc. has petitioned the State Milk 
Control Board for another increase in the 
price of raw milk. Increases in taxes, labor 
and distribution costs necessitate the price 
changes here, distributors said. 
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Show Propects Bright 


Larg: st Number of Off-Year Exhibitors 
Already Have Reserved Space for 


Big Event in October 


According to a recent announcement from 
DISA the 1941 Dairy Industries Exposition 
for the Americas at Toronto, October 20 to 
%5, is already assured of being the largest 
st representative odd-year show in 
th teen-year history of these annual ex- 
positions of equipment and supplies for the 
four-billion-dollar-a-year trade in milk and 
milk products. In the sixteen years, fourteen 
Expositions have been held. This year’s 
Show is the third of the so-called odd-year 
Expositions, which have alternated biannually 
with unlimited international Expositions since 


Three months in advance of the opening 
date, the 1941 Show now has more exhibitors 
signed than have ever before finally partici- 
pated in a so-called odd-year Exposition, 
according to the Dairy Industries Supply 





Eastern Entrance To Canadian National Exhibition 
Grounds Toronto, Canada, Where Dairy Industries 
Exposition Will Be Held This Year 


Association, 232 Madison Ave., New York 


City, which annually sponsors the Show. 


An officer of DISA said on August 1: 
“Up to a few weeks ago we were aware 
of an opinion in the trade that perhaps war- 
time uncertainties might make the 1941 Ex- 
position somewhat short of representatives 
with many habitual exhibitors absent. This 
opinion is controverted by the facts, and I 
don’t believe has much currency today, even 


as an opinion.” 


Many Phases of Interest 


Letters received from and talks with 
exhibitors had revealed that the reasons for 
very \igorous on-to-Toronto movement were 
at least three: (1) There will not be an- 
other Exposition for twelve months of con- 
siderable uncertainty and it cannot be posi- 
tively stated now that there will be an Ex- 
position in 1942. Equipment and supply firms 
inten’ to seize this chance to meet their 
trade, talk things over, get the benefit of 
pooling ideas and advice. (2) Shortages of 
certain metals, rubber, etc., now used in 
dairy and dairy products equipment and 
suppl'es and under priorities regulation make 
it ne essary to use substitutes or even re- 


desig some items. Exhibitors wish to 
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explain those to users and get the benefit 
of the reactions, which they feel will 
be invaluable and vital. (3) DISA has 
been working with officials in the Priori- 
ties Division of the Office of Produc- 
tion Management in Washington since the 
threat of metal shortages first appeared 


and there is every reason to believe that 
the government agencies concerned with 
keeping the more vital civilian industries in 
efficient swing will take advantage of out- 
standing opportunities to study these in- 
dustries, and manufacturers want to be in 
the picture at Toronto for that reason also. 


There will be five conventions going on 
in Toronto during the Exposition week: 
The International Association of Milk Deal- 
ers; The International Association of Ice 
Ontario Milk Dis- 
tributors’ Association; Ontario Creamery 


Cream Manufacturers ; 
Association; Ontario Association. of Ice 
Cream Manufacturers. Just before the open- 
ing of the Exposition, the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Ice Cream Manufacturers will 
convene at Niagara Falls, only 85 miles 
from Toronto, and go on from there to the 
Exposition. 


- <-> ¢ 
INTER-AMERICAN PROGRESSES 


Broad Program Embraces Increased 
Production and Consumption 


Sixteen ministers of agriculture of as many 
American republics have formed a Council 
of Sponsors of the Inter-American Commit- 
tee for the Dairy Industries, it was announ- 
ced recently by Roberts Everett, Chairman 
of the Committee’s governing board, with 
headquarters at 232 Madison Ave, New 


York City. 


The purpose of the Committee, he explain- 
ed, is to stimulate the development of dairy- 
ing and the dairy industries in all the coun- 
tries of this hemisphere with the aim of 
improving public health, and at the same 
time of producing milk and dairy products 
for consumption within the countries of 
origin instead of surplus beef and grain 
which depend upon export markets, now cut 
off by war. 


To the permanent Inter-American Com- 
mittee for the Dairy Industries each Ameri- 
can republic is entitled to name seven repre- 
sentatives, one of whom will serve on a per- 
manent governing board. In this country 
the seven representatives are now being 
chosen, one from each of the fields of public 
health, education, dairy husbandry, dairy 
processing, technological and economic re- 
search, consumer interest and the govern- 
ment. 


In the United States, Chairman Everett 
said, interest in this project has become wide- 
spread and many important scientific, admin- 
istrative and industrial organizations have 
volunteered or have been invited to act as 
advisors to the seven United States members. 








Condenset 
Milk 


rate 


Milk Powder 


HUN ZIKER 





Condensed Milk 
and Milk Powder 


by O. F. Hunziker 
5th Edition 


Sweetened Condensed Milk 
. Evaporated Milk 

Condensed Buttermilk 

Dried Whole Milk 

Dried Buttermilk 

Malted Milk 


Price $6.50 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY 

173 Chambers Street, N. Y. City 

Please send me one copy of ‘‘Condensed 
Milk and Milk Powder,"’ by Otto F 
Hunziker I am sending herewith check for 
6.50. 


Name 


Address 















New Stuff 


From the Field of Equipment, Sup- 





plies and Services Come the Latest 
Announcements, Bulletins and 


Catalogs for Dairy Operators 





Prize Photo 
N A RECENT photographing contest con- 
ducted by the Diamond T Motor Company 
the accompanying picture was awarded 


first prize. In it is shown one of the com- 


1 


pany’s Pak-Age-Cars operated by the Sure 


Pure Milk Company of Louisville, Ky. This 
photo was recognized for its composition, 


lighting, background and personality 


White Horse 


UNIf operated by the Carnation 
Company in California and built by The 
White Motor Company is of rear en- 


gine drive design. Advantages claimed for 


this truck are sealed motor, integrally 


mounted engine and clutch, fuil insulation, 
unobstructed curb-level flooring, short wheel 


base and broad vision front. 


Booklet 


F INTEREST TO DAIRY, milk and ice 


cream plant operators may be the 

newly revised, third edition of a 20- 
page booklet just issued by Oakite Products, 
Inc., concisely describing improved, safe 
methods for removing lime and magnesium 
scale, rust and other deposits from many 
different types of water-cooled and water- 


circulating equipment. 

Concise data is also given on Oakite Com- 
pound No. 32, a material specially designed 
for quickly and effectively removing lime- 
scale and rust deposits from conveyor pockets 
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of bottle washing machines, and the spray 
jets, piping and interior surfaces of can wash- 
ing machines. Due to its controlled action, 
the material is reported to provide a safety 
factor both to equipment and personnel far 
in excess of that possible with commercial 
raw acids. The same material may be suc- 
cessfully used for de-scaling ammonia con- 
densers. to restore normal heat transfer. 

Copies of this booklet are available by 
writing to Oakite Products, Inc., 57 Thames 
St., New York City. 


I. C. Delivery 


ORDEN MILK CoMPANy’s ice cream divi- 

sion in St. Louis, Mo., delivers to the 

soldiers at Fort Leonard Wood immense 
loads of ice cream and ice cream novelties 
every day. The delivery problem was solved 
by ordering an ice cream delivery body with 
a capacity of over two thousand gallons—a 
special custom-built job by Herman Body 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

The body is claimed to be one of the 
largest ever built for ice cream delivery. The 
daily round trip is approximately two hun- 
dred and sixty miles. This unit measures 
twenty-four feet in length, and has six 36 
inch x 60 inch Dole holdover plates with 


a 


make and break valves for ammonia. The 
body has attractive semi-streamlined styling 
obtained by the circular front end and over- 


lapping roof treatment. 


Air Conditioning 


NEW AIR conditioning plant is an- 
nounced by Westinghouse Electric and 


Manufacturing Company that provides 


round air conditioning. A steam or hot 
heating coil may be added for winter 
operation. Although designed for operation 
in the space to be air conditioned, it may be 
remotely located with ducts connected. In- 
stallation work consists simply of 


the necessary water and electrical connections. 


making 


The cabinet of 16-gauge steel houses all of 
the mechanism and is built in one section, 
Only 45 inches high, the unit may 
stalled on low wall cases or shelves + 
floor space. 


Full particulars and prices may be obtained 
by writing to the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Penna. 


Barrel Dumping 
SALES CORPORATION, 

Watertown, Mass., announce a new, 

quick-locking harness to speed up and 
make more efficient the handling and dump- 
ing of barrels and drums. A standard type 
barrel hoop truck deposits the drum directly 


EWIS - SHEPARD 


into the harness. Thus the drum does not 
have to be placed on the floor first as for- 
merly and one complete operation is elim- 
inated. 

Plants which have considerable handling 
and dumping operations using barrels or 
drums may find this new, quick-locking, 
toggle-type, barrel dumping harness of great 
assistance in speeding up their work. 


Water Heater 
CorPORATION of Three Rivers, 
Mich., has announced a new all steel, 


OHNSON 


low cost “Instant” water heater. It is 
used to heat water and other liquids with 
steam by hooking up to high pressure steam 
lines without reducing valves. 


steam | HOT waTER 


HEATED waTee 


OR Aum CONDENSATE + 


In this heater the outer shell is heavy 
wrought steel pipe. Two concentric smaller 
pipes are centered within, so that a steam 
chamber is formed between the outer wall 
of the smaller pipe and the inner wall of 
the surrounding pipe. Water is admitted to 
the central pipe, where it encounters a spiral 
baffle which creates turbulence and also in- 
creases the length of travel in contact with 
the heated wall. The water then returns 
back to the outlet through the outer cham- 
ber, where another spiral baffle multiplies 
its length of travel and velocity along 
surface of the hot steam chamber. Th 
are three internal thread connections. 

This heater is available in a wide range 
sizes. A new bulletin, showing uses, recom- 
mendations and capacities can be obtained 
by writing to the manufacturer. 
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MILK PRICES ADVANCE 


New York City Retail Levels Forced Up 
by Paying Rate Rise 

Effective August Ist retail price levels for 
fluid milk among the leading distributors in 
the New York Metropolitan area were ad- 
vanced Y%e per quart, with rates for heavy 
cream moving up concurrently lc per half- 
pint or 4c per quart. 
advance, which exactly reflects the increased 
rate of payment to producers effective on the 
same date under recently adopted revisions 
of the federal-state marketing orders for the 
New York area, was made on July 29th by 
the Borden’s Farm Products Division of The 
Borden Company, and on July 30th by the 
Shefheld Farms Company. 


\nnouncement of the 


Under “the new marketing order provisions 
the price to producers for 3.5 per cent fluid 
milk moving in Class 1 in the basic zone is 
advanced from $2.65 per hundred pounds, or 
47 quarts, to $2.88 per hundred pounds, while 
the price of Class 2A milk moved up 15c 
from $1.95 to $2.10 per hunded pounds in 
the basic zone. It was pointed out both by 
W. H. Marcussen, president of 
Farm Products 
Sheffield’s general 


Sorden’s 
and by F. W. 
sales manager, 
that these advances exactly equal the en- 
forced rise in retail prices. 


Division 


Snyder, 


» new scale for approved milk in quart 
among the leading distributors now 
at 16c on a home-delivered basis with 

two-quart containers at 15c per quart de- 
livered. 
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Store rates for these brands range 
@13'¥%c wholesale, with retail store prices 
distributors 
ed to move up about ! 


of the independent likewise 
6c from August 
The general current range for inde- 


dent milk at stores is 12@15c per quart. 


OHIO STATE FAIR EXHIBITS 


Names of officials and judges for dairy 
products to be exhibited at the Ohio State 
Fair in Columbus, Ohio, August 23-29, have 
been anounced. Charles Stahl, State Fair 
3oard member has been named in charge. 
Prof. R. B. Stoltz is superintendent of the 
dairy products exhibit. Judges named are 
Prof. L. H. Burgwald, Milk and Cream; N. 
E. Fabricius of Iowa State College, Butter ; 
R. E. Hardell of the Kraft Cheese Company, 
Cheese. 


A total of $980.00 is listed as prizes for 
the top ranking products. For the winners 
in the University Students’ Dairy Products 
Judging contest awards will total $150, rang- 
ing from $33.00 for fourth place up to $42 
for first prize. The judging contest is for 
students who are majoring in Dairy Tech- 
nology at Ohio State University and any 
other person‘in Ohio between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-five, who has not parti- 
cipated in collegiate dairy products judging 
contests. The awards will go to the winners 
with the understanding that the money is to 
be used by the contestants in defraying their 
expenses to the Dairy Industries Exposition 
at Toronto. 


A complete copy of the rules and applica- 
tion blanks may be obtained by writing to 
Prof. R. B. Stoltz, Department of Dairy 
Technology, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


Eo 
TEXAS DAIRY OUTPUT 


Austin, Texas, — Approximately one-fifth 
more Texas-produced milk is being convert- 
ed into staple dairy products now than a year 


ago 


Reports from the University of Texas Bur- 
eau of Business Research reveal 151,027,000 
pounds of milk were used during June in 
making 4,813,000 pounds of creamery butter, 
1,870,000 gallons of ice cream, and 1,946,000 
pounds of American cheese. A small amount 
went into evaporated, condensed and powd- 
ered milk products. 


Creamery butter manufacture was 20.9 per 
cent higher than in June, 1940, ice cream 
38.6 per cent higher and cheése 14.9 per cent 
higher. 


Butter and ice cream production were at 
the highest June peak on record, but cheese 
output lagged somewhat behind June, 1938, 
the report showed. 


———co = - O____——_ 


DEATH OF ROBERT CRAWFORD 


Robert Craw- 
ford, 58 years old, of Highland Park, IIL, 
district manager of the Eskimo Pie Company 
of Bloomfield, N. J., suffered a heart attack 
here and died on the street. He had been to 
luncheon with Charles W. 
treaurer of the Ballard 


Indianapolis, Ind. (E.B.) 


Field, secretary- 
Ice Cream Company 
here and the two were on their way to the 
company offices. The body was returned to 
Highland Park. Mr. Crawford had been 
with the Eskimo Pie Company several years 
and visited here frequently. 


——___0—<=- © 


PRICE LEVELS ADVANCED 


Fort Wayne, Ind. (E.B.)—A milk price 
increase of l-cent a quart has become effec- 
tive here. The new price is 12 cents a quart 
The change was made necessary, distributors 
Milk 
Control Board, which reclassified all milk 
coming into this area. 


said, by a new order of the State 


Statistical Review of the New York Market for July; 1941 





CONCENTRATED MILKS 
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SWEETND.BULK condensed DRY SKIMMILK 

CONDENSED 
Known br. Other br. Skim crit. Wh.crit. 40-qt. can Known br.Otherbr. Otber br. 
price lb. price lb. fob.fctory Lb Lb 


whole milk -——Spray—— 
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@11 
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—Hot 


Human 
8.25/10 ¢ @10 |7%@9 
17% @9 
8.25 ( 10 |7%@9 


71% @7% 
, e 7 % Rail & Truck Receipts at N.Y.C. & Metrop. Area 
(Statistics of U. 8, Dept. of Agriculture) 


N. Y. MILK PRICES 


by a 
Price 


Class 
I 
I (Relief) 
I (Outside) 
II-A 
II-B 
II-C 
sl 
@7%lirv_a 
@7Mirv_p 
@7% 
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@7% prices $.292 
6@i% 


Basic prices for 3.5% milk in 201-210 mile 
zone in effect in New York City Area under 
the Federal-State Marketing Agreement used 

ll handlers in figuring returns for July. 


Per point 
butterfat 


914 -047 
@7%|Skimmilk adjustment included in above class 








Fresh 

Milk Cream 
3,307,353 145.556 
3,317,605 152,974 
3,182,199 140,839 
3,288,896 132,886 
2,897,065 103,733 


Frozen 
Cream 
15,917 
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| RATES: “Position Wanted,’’ 50c. Limit of 

| 50 words; 2c for each additional word. All 

| other advertisements, 5c a word ($1.00 mini-| 

mum). Keyed ads, i5¢ extra to cover return 

postage. The name and address should be 

included in counting the words. } 
All payments strictly in advance. 














POSITION WANTED 

BY CREAMERY MAN—Capable cheese— 
and buttermaker. Long experience in plant 
maintenance. Experimenting at present in 
Roquefort type and process cheese, both of 
very promising market qualities. 231, 
care of this publication. 8-M 


, 
0X 





SKIM MILK WANTED 


We are interested in a regular supply of 
Skim Milk in any quantity from 250 cans 
up, per day. Will accept a temporary ar 
rangement, but a permanent arrangement is 
preferred. Box 213, care of this publication 

6-M-t.f. 

FOR SALE OR RENT 

UP-TO-THE-MINUTE MILK OR 
CHEESE PLANT —N. W. Pa. 
milk producing section in East. E. 
Conneautville, Crawford Co., Pa. 





biggest 
C. Ward, 
8-M 





BY PLANT SUPERINTENDENT, 
whose experience during past several years 
covers most branches of industry, whose 
record as superintendent of largest opera- 
tions in New York and Pennsylvania is 
second to none, whose experience covers 
handling fluid milk and cream, both country 
and city, as well as manufacturing case 
goods, ice cream mix, cheese and other by- 
products. Best references. Position accepted 
on short notice. Box 228, care this publication. 


8-M 





BOARD NAMES OFFICIALS 

Indianapolis, Ind. (E.B.)—The State Milk 
Control Board has reappointed C. W. Hum- 
rickhouse as secretary and Charles G. Dailey 
as attorney and named a committee of four 
producers and four distributors to act in an 
advisory capacity in the local distributing 
and marketing problems. 

Producer representatives to the advisory 
committee include Carl Hedges of the Indi- 
anapolis Dairymen’s Co-operative Associa- 
tion; J. D. Littleton of the Indianapolis 
Dairy Producers Council, Dale Long of the 
Independent Milk Producers’ Association, 
and Paul G. Moffatt of the Golden Guern- 
sey Producers Association. 

Distributors named are Charles Bridgman 
of the Bridgman Milk Company, H. T. 
Perry of the Banquet Milk and Ice Cream 
Company, Carl Harrison of the Polk Sani- 
tary Milk Company and Al Schaefer of the 
Schaefer Milk Company. 
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NEW SOLVAY DEPARTMENT 


The Solvay Process Co., manufacturer of 
alkalies and nitrogen products, has recently 
established a separate Product Development 
Section with W. E. Blair, manager, and D. 
H. Ross, Headquarters 
of the new section will be at 40 Rector St., 
New York City. 
Blair 
ciated with the executive office of Solvay 
Sales 


assistant manager. 


Messrs. and Ross, asso- 


formerly 


Corporation will apply their broad 


knowledge of the chemical industry prin- 


cipally to a study of the commercial useful- 
ness of the new Solvay products. ‘Their work 
will I 


involve close with the re- 
search and technical sales groups, with view 


cooperation 
to broadening the scope of Solvay’s service 
to its customers. 


o—=- 


CONSIDER BORDEN OFFER 


Indianapolis, Ind. (E.B.) 
Capitol 


\cquisition of 
Inc., here, by the 
New York, is in negotiation, 
lately been announced by Arthur P. 
Holt, president of the local company. 


Dairies, Borden 
Company of 


it has 


Employes were informed of the probable 
change of ownership at a dinner given by 
have been 
called to attend a special meeting Aug. 11 


the company, and stockholders 





Coming Events 


Aug. 18-30—UNIVERSITY OF 
Short Course in 
Conn. E. O. 


CONNECTICUT, 
Milk Plant Operation, Storrs, 
Anderson, Associate Professor. 


Sept. 14-20—EASTERN STATES EXPOSITION, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Sept. 29-Oct. 5—THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
DAIRY CATTLE CONGRESS AND ALLIED 
SHOWS, Waterloo, Iowa. Secretary-manager, 
E. 8S. Estel. Waterloo. Iowa. 


Oct. 7-9—MINNESOTA CREAMERY OPER- 
ATORS’ AND MANAGERS’ ASSN. Annual Con- 
vention, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. Sec- 
retary, C. E. Bergquist, 1022 New York Bldg., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Oct. 11-18—NATIONAL DAIRY 
phis, Tenn. 


Oct. 14-17—AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH 
ASSN., Atlantic City, N. J. Annual Conference. 
Address, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 


Oct. 20-25—DAIRY INDUSTRIES EXPOSITION, 
Automotive Bidg., Toronto, Can. Executive Sec- 
retary, Roberts Everett, 232 Madison Ave., New 
York City. ° 


Oct. 21-22—RED RIVER VALLEY DAIRYMEN’S 
ASSN. Annual Convention, Thief River Falls, 
Minn. Secretary, C. M. Pesek, Crookston, Minn. 


Oct. 20-22—INTERNATIONAL ASSN. OF ICE 
CREAM MANUFACTURERS, Annual Conven- 
tion, King Edward Hotel, Toronte, Can. Execu- 
tive Secretary, Robert C. Hibben, Barr Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


Oct, 23-25—INTERNATIONAL ASSN. OF MILK 
DEALERS, Annual Convention, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Can. Executive Secretary, R. E. 
Little, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


Nov. 5-6—NORTHWEST CREAMERY OWNERS’ 
ASSN. Annual Convention, St. Cloud, Minn. 
Secretary, A. D. Sibbald, 300 Dakota Blidg., St. 
Paul, Minn. 


Nov. 5-7—MICHIGAN DAIRY MANUFACTUR- 
ERS’ CONFERENCE, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Mich. P. 8S. Lucas, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich. 


Nov. 10-12—NATIONAL COOPERATIVE MILK 
PRODUCERS’ FEDERATION, Twenty-fifth An- 
nual Convention, Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
Secretary, Chas. W. Holman, Washington, D. C. 


Nov. ¥2-13—N. Y. STATE MILK DEALERS 
ASSN., Fall Convention, Arlington Hotel, 
Binghampten, N. Y. Secretary, J. R. Fox, 74 
Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


SHOW, Mem- 


to consider an offer by the Borden inter: 
Borden already operates the Furnas 
Cream Company here and branches in Lz 
ayette, Muncie, Richmond and Fort Wa; 

Capitol Dairies has been in operatio: 
its plant at Sherman drive and 12th 
since 1927. 

——_—_—__+— + 


ASK HIGHER RETURNS 


Huntington, Ind. (E.B.)—Milk prod 
in this area have asked the State Milk | 
trol 
creased milk prices. Although the peti 


Board to consider a petition for 


mentioned no specific price which they 
ask at the hearing, it is believed any 
crease granted would result in an increa 
the price of retail milk. 

Reason for the proposed price boost 
petition said, was that in many instances 
milk 
commands a higher price than fluid milk 


diverted into manufacturing channe 
directly to consumers here through dairies. 
The increase is sought to avoid excess 
diversion of milk and milk products away 
from direct consumers. 





BOOST DEFENSE BONDS 


Indianapolis, Ind. (E.B.)—In an effort to 
aid in the campaign to sell defense bonds 
and defense stamps, the dairy industry here 
has arranged for the use of posters on all 
local milk delivery trucks, which will carry 


“Protect Your Country and Yourself—Buy 


Defense Bonds and Stamps.” 

At a special meeting of the Milk Founda- 
tion, a resolution was passed urging all In- 
dianapolis milk distributors to co-operate in 
the purchase of defense bonds and stamps. 
Arrangements also are being made whereby 
employees may instruct their employers to 
deduct a stated amount from their wages for 
the purchase of defense bonds. 

———e —____ 


SPONSORS DAIRY EXHIBIT 


Ind. (E.B.)—The Evansville 
Milk Producers’ Association will sponsor a 
new exhibit at the Scott-Vanderburgh fair 
here. The class will be milk, butter and 
cottage cheese. For milk a $5 first, two % 
seconds and four $1 third prizes wil! be 
offered. For butter $1 first, 75 cents second 
and 50 cents third is offered and the same 
for cottage cheese. The milk must not be 
pasteurized. 


———o io 


ASSOCIATION CHANGES NAM! 


Evansville, 


Members of the old-established Merchants’ 
Association of New York voted recently at 
a formal meeting at its headquarters to 
change the organization’s name to the Com- 
merce and Industry Association of New 
York. The revision, which will become ef- 
fective about September Ist, has been under 
consideration for some time as more properly 
reflecting the expanding activities anc in- 
terests of the Association. 
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